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The Lure of the Orient 


A trip to the Orient is not complete 
without a visit to Chosen (Korea) and 
Manchuria. These interesting regions are 
on the main highway —the shortest route 
—between the two great Eastern capitals, 
Tokyo and Peking. 

Chosen, “The Land of Morning Calm,” 
is the home of an ancient civilization, with 
its many monuments and relics adding to 
the delights of Oriental scenery and pictur- 
esque Korean life. 

Manchuria’s “lure and fascination” were 
recently summarized by a magazine writer 
thus: “To those even with a slight knowl- 
edge of the past glory of the races of 
Manchuria (the Tartars, Mongols and 
Manchus),thecountry stimulates temptation 
to rove and wander, while students of eco- 
nomics and practical business men see in it 
a —— field for ens che and a enterprise 





Manchuria 
in Motion Pictures 


The New York office of the South Manchuria 
Railway Company has two reels of pictures 
showing the intermingled Oriental life and 
moderndevelopmentof Manchuria. Thisfilm, 
requiring about a half-hour to show, will be 
lent toorganizations or societies free ofcharge, 
except transportation cost. If you wish to 
borrow this film, or if you wish free travel lit- 
erature concerning Manchuria and Chosen 
(Korea), write to South Manchuria Railway 
Company, 111 Broadway, New York City. 


Travel in Chosen and Manchuria is 
made all the more attractive by the South 
Manchuria Railway. Standard Pullman din 
ing and sleeping cars and large Western 
style hotels, operated by the railway com- 
pany, furnish the conveniences and comforts 
of the homeland in the midst of life and 
scenery as alluringly different as the East 
is different from the West. 

Besides the railway and hotels, this com 
pany operates in Manchuria the Fushun 
Coal Mines, the Anshan Steel Works, 
scores of schools and playgrounds, hospitals 
and libraries, and several agricultural exper 
ment stations and research institutes. 

Distances between principal cities on the trip through 
Chosen and Manchuria are as follows ‘connections wit 
the South Manchuria Railway shown in parentheses): 


Tokyo to Shimonoseki(by Japanese Govt. Rv.)24 hours 
Shimonoseki to Fusan (by Japanese Government 


ferry-steamer)...... . . . IL hours 
Fusanto Seoul ...... 0 hours 
SeoultoAntung ..... IL hours 
Antungto Mukden.... . 8 hours 
Mukden to Changchun . 6 hours 
Changchunto Harbin \ byC hinese Eastern Ry in 
Mukden to Dairen Dae hh eo ee 2 hours 
Dairen to Port Arthur ; r hour 
Mukden to Peking (by Chinese Govt. Ry 24 hours 


Dairen to Tientsin (by steamer). . . ... -2 24 hours 


Your Host and Guide 


South Mancuurié 
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EDWARD, PRINCE OF WALES 


An unofficial envoy of understanding now visiting the United States incognito 
as Lord Renfrew 
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Business Replaces Politics in 


Europe’s New Program 
By Willis H. Booth 


President of the International Chamber of Commerce 


The Best Guarantee of the Success of the Experts’ Plan for a Reparations 
Settlement Is the Fact That the Practical Men of France and 
Belgium Have Agreed to Work in Contact with 
the Practical Men of Germany 


HE acceptance of the Experts’ Re- 

port on German finances and repa- 
rations to the Allies, and provision by 
the countries at interest for the ma- 
chinery to make it effective, marks the 
first stage in the efforts to settle the 
troubles of Europe along a line that 
represents the practical point of view 
of business men instead of the point of 
view of politicians. 

Following the Treaty of Versailles, 
and the aggregation of conferences 
which succeeded one another, it took 
five years to demonstrate that an in- 
ternational conference for the purpose 
of settling international disputes, made 
up entirely of political representatives 
of individual countries, is bound in its 
very nature to be ineffective. There is 


no such thing as an effective interna- 
tional conference of national politicians. 

Perhaps the most important lines in 
the report are found in Part I, as 
follows: 
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“We have approached our task 
as business men anxious to ob- 
tain effective results. We have not 
been concerned with the technical 
or political aspect of the problems 
presented to us.” 


In these few lines are contained 
the whole secret of the Committee’s 
success. 

The work of the committees was fur- 
ther predicated upon the hypothesis 
that the rehabilitation of Germany was 
necessary for economic stability in the 
world, in order to make possible the 
payment of any reparations. Doubt 
has been frequently expressed, both 
here and abroad, as to the attitude of 
the French Government in regard to the 
rehabilitation of Germany. So it is in- 
teresting to be able to record—as evi- 
dence of the point of view prevailing— 
that this point was discussed fully with 
M. Poincairé in advance of the devel- 
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OWEN D. YOUNG 
He was associated 
with General 
Dawes in the Amer- 
ican division of the 
experts’ committee 
that drew up the 
reparations plan 
adopted at the Lon- 
don conference. He 
was expected to be 
come Agent Gen- 
eral of Reparations 
under the plan, and 
to head the Arbi- 
tral Commission 
that will give the 
final decision, 
should the question 
of a German de- 
fault arise 








opment of the Experts’ Committee, and 
he agreed that no permanent economic 
restoration was possible except by con- 
templating the rehabilitation of Ger- 
many. 

After the report had been adopted by 
the Allied countries and received the 
approval unofficially of America, the 
political powers in the leading: coun- 
tries were obliged to hold the recent 
London conference for the purpose of 
developing machinery by which the 
recommendations of the report are to be 
made effective. 

It has been particularly fortunate 





that Mr. Etienne Clementel, Minister of 
Finance of France, has been present at 
all of the discussions. Mr. Clementel 
enjoys in a most unique degree the con- 
fidence of his superior, the Prime Min- 
ister of France. At the same time he 
also enjoys the confidence of the busi- 
ness and banking world everywhere. In 
addition to his training as a business 
man and administrator he was for three 
years President of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, during which 
time he was thrown continuously in con- 
tact with men of large affairs in every 
country, and these contacts have very 
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The American 
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Reparations Com- 
mission in Paris 
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London conference 
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M. ETIENNE 
CLEMENTEL 


Minister of Finance 
of France 








much expanded his vision, as they would 
those of any man. He is the best type 
of internationally minded Frenchman, 
and such influence has distinct value at 
the moment. 

Mr. Clementel demonstrated his 
breadth of view most decidedly at the 
last meeting of the Council of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce in 
June, a dramatic meeting which vividly 
revealed the tremendous human mean- 
ing of the economic settlement. 

Representatives were present from 
thirty-six countries. There had been a 
distinct feeling in the Council for some 
time that if the German banking and 


industrial interests who have been seek- 
ing admission could be admitted that 
better understandings could be reached 
among the business elements in all 
countries, and that this might have ad- 
vantageous political reactions. It was, 
however, a great deal to expect the rep- 
resentatives either of France or of Bel- 
gium to acquiesce in such proposals, and 
it was equally undesirable to have Ger- 
many represented unless it be with the 
hearty consent of France and Belgium. 

The first suggestion of the matter 
brought rather distinct objections from 
both France and Belgium. Mr. Cle- 
mentel, however, believed that it was 
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the wise course to pursue and he was 
able to have his views accepted by the 
French representatives dn the Council. 

This would have been as much -as 
should have been expected from him. 
However, he set himself in the matter 
even further, and was able to move the 
minds of the Belgian delegation so that 
they, too, were equally in accord with 
the proposal. 

Finally a resolution actually was 
drawn by the French and Belgian com- 
mittees themselves, under which it 
would be possible for Germany to have 
her application for admission consid- 
ered, provided they were first com- 





mitted to the principles of the Rome 
Resolution on economic restoration, and 
also to the principles of the Experts’ 
Report. 

It was really a very touching moment 
when this Resolution was adopted 
almost at the end of a very busy day’s 
work. 

Mr. Clementel came over to the 
headquarters of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce from the Ministry of 
Finance personally to introduce the 
resolution, making a very brilliant 


speech in its favor, upon the theme that 
business people in the world would have 
to get together to point the way, and 
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they could not get together unless they 
could be associated together. 

Mr. Maurice Deprey, Legal Adviser 
to the King of Belgium and President 
of the Bank of Brussels, then arose to 
second the resolution. He was visibly 
affected. You could see written in his 
face the sufferings of years by his peo- 
ple. With a voice in which he could not 
conceal his emotions, he, seconded the 
resolution, explaining as he did so that 
he was trying to forget the past as he 
looked hopefully into the future, and 
realized that commercial cooperation 
could lay a groundwork on which po- 
litical cooperation could more safely 
build. Everyone at the meeting was 
deeply affected. 

The representatives of the German 
Government called at the office of the 
International Chamber the following 
morning to set the wheels in motion for 
affiliation of Germany with the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. 


A New Spirit 

HESE incidents are only advanced 
Ts evidence of the fact, not gen- 
erally appreciated, that the recent 
negotiations have been in a different 
spirit, and that there is some hope that 
this new spirit may have great value. 
What has been done by the Experts’ 
Report is of outstanding importance, 
but it has only laid a foundation. The 
economic problems of the great post- 
war adjustments are yet before us. 
They must be solved as have the prob- 
lems with which the Experts’ Committee 
coneerned itself, first along lines of 
economic soundness, which will have to 
lead later to political cooperation. The 
London Conference gives encourage- 
ment to hope that if its example can be 
followed the task can be much reduced. 
Up to the point of the London Con- 
ference the problem had largely been 
an economic one. With the London 
Conference we find the neeessary join- 


ing of political and economic interests, 
because it took political action to make 
the economic determinations effective. 

It is probably not beside the mark 
to say that the recent conferences jn 
London were marked at every step by 
a sincere desire on the part of all of 
the representatives of governments, as 
well as other cooperating advisers, to 
secure an agreement. 

The effort was difficult and compli- 
vated by the fact that practically all 
of the governments are now govern- 
ments by sufferance. Any strong de- 
parture by way of compromise from 
the public judgment of their respective 
countries would have resulted in up- 
setting the governments themselves. 
Obviously, no settlement which resulted 
in the overthrow of existing govern- 
ments would be effective, because the 
whole matter would have to be gone 
over again by the succeeding authorities. 

This caused the very peculiar situa- 
tion of Belgium, Italy, England, and 
France, all working for the purpose of 
maintaining each other’s position, and 
it made possible one of the best efforts 
at international cooperation, along po- 
litical lines, that has existed since the 
war. 

American support, expressed through 
the instrumentality of Ambassador 
Kellogg, Col. Logan, the American un- 
official representative on the Repara- 
tions Commission, and Mr. Owen D. 
Young, of the Experts’ Committee, has 
been of outstanding constructive value. 


The Problems Ahead 
be work which will have to be 


taken up now involves primarily 
three considerations, which should be 
taken in order: 


(1) The settlement of the aggregate 
amount of the German obliga- 
tions—which is not determined 
under the Experts’ Report. 
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(2) The consideration of such inter- 
allied debts as have not already 
heen adjusted. 


(3) The study and ultimate deter- 
mination of the best methods for 
transferring wealth resulting 
from debt settlements from 
debtor to creditor countries, in 
such a manner as to promote 
their mutual interest. 


All of these considerations are, of 
course, only phases of the same prob- 
lems, and their interdependence is 
obvious. The primary principle will be 
that laid down in the Rome resolution 
of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, Which indicates that national in- 
tegrity must always recognize national 
obligations. Wise judgment, however, 
in the settlement of such obligations will 
be necessary. This will take us into 
the field of territorial securities and dis- 
armament, Obviously the value of any 
settlements made will be very much 
lessened, unless it provides for interna- 
tional action or cooperation whieh will 
prevent the development of more debt 

-particularly more war debt—during 
the period in which present obligations 
are being liquidated. 


A Big Problem for Bankers 
Te liquidation of present obliga- 


tions and the transfer of the 
surplus of world production from one 
country to another in the satisfaction 
of obligations and in such a way as 
not to jeopardize the well-being of both 
the debtor and the creditor are going 
to be a problem that will tax the best 
judgment and counsel of all countries. 


The contribution of the banking in- 
terests of the world to the London Con- 
ference has been not only educational 
but it has been of great positive im- 
portance. As it was true that any set- 
tlement which resulted in the destruc- 
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tion of any of the existing government 
administrations would be of no value, 
so it was equally true that unless the 
loan upon which the whole Experts’ 
Plan was based could be set up soundly, 
and so as to appeal to the investing 
publie of the world, then it could not 
be sold and the plan would fail for 
that reason. So those phases of the 
scheme which had a tendency to min- 
imize the value of the credit were 
brought strongly in relief by the bankers 
and properly adjusted. This was a 
service of the highest order, if we are 
to look for the permanency of the 
operation. 


Appeal to Small Investors 


R. HUGHES, in his speech before 

the Pilgrims’ Dinner in London, 
brought out this point very clearly 
when he showed that the investing 
public, scattered all over the United 
States, were in the main investors in 
small amounts, and that the whole 
program, of which the loan was the 
very important financial part, would 
have to appeal to such investors as 
being sound and safe and with ade- 
quate yield. 

Everybody who is familiar with Mr. 
Lamont’s work for France realizes that 
his position, which the French believed 
at first to be severe, was really in their 
interests and that of sound international 
finance and the structure subsequently 
built, beeause of a very much stronger 
basis of French financial security than 
would otherwise have been the case. 

But the London conference evidenced 
particularly the fact that a great deal 
of education was going to be necessary 
if the problems with which we have yet 
to deal are to be solved in orderly 
fashion. For this reason, the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce has 
made plans to complete a broad study 
of all of the economic principles in- 
volved, for the purpose of disseminating 
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its information through its very large 
membership, which reaches now to the 
commercial organizations of practically 
every city in the world. This work will 
be done through its Committee on 
Economic Restoration, which has 
already made a very remarkable record. 
This Committee is made up as follows: 


Mr. Fred I. Kent, Chairman, Bank- 
ers’ Trust Co., New York City. 

Sir Felix Schuster, Chairman, Union 
and Provincial Bank of England, 
London, England. 

Maurice Deprey, Chairman, Bank of 
Brussels, and legal adviser to the 
King of Belgium. 

M. Lewandowski, Managing Direc- 
tor, Comptoir Nationale d’Es- 
compte de Paris. 

A. Pirelli, of Italy, and a member of 
the Experts’ Committee. 

W. Westerman, President and Man- 
aging Director, Rotterdamshe 


Bankvereeniging, of Rotterdam, 
Holland. 

K. Wallenberg, President, Stockholms 
Enskilda Bank, of Stockholm, 


Sweden, and former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Sweden. 


In view of the size of the task and 
the short time available in which to do 
it, the Committee will undoubtedly be 
augmented by the addition of men of 
similar experience and training, per- 
haps representing some of the minor 
powers—because all are affected by the 
settlement—with a view-to making the 












study as comprehensive and accurate 
as possible. 

It is certainly hoped that the de- 
terminations of this Committee will 
form the basis of the discussion at the 
Congress of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, to be held in Brussels 
next year, at which it is expected many 
of the leading minds from all of the 
powers in the world will be present to 
discuss the situation in the light of their 
personal knowledge of the facts. 

The time available between now and 
next June is in fact altogether too short 
to give these problems the importan 
survey required. At the same time the 
Experts’ Plan as now contemplated will 
have been working a few months by 
that time, and its practicability will at 
least be then more definite. 

The particular thing which it is im- 
portant to remember at the moment is 
that the Experts’ Report has made a 
foundation for European revival. It 
has brought to recognition the fact that 
international relationships must be 
viewed in the light, of economie con- 
sideration rather than of political con- 
sideration. If the economic interests 
of the world can operate unselfishly, as 
they have so far done, with the political 
influences of the world, and if they can 
meet as much hearty cooperation from 
these political influences in the future 
as they have in the past, there is a very 
much more encouraging outlook before 
us for the restoration of the world after 
the war’s wreckage than any of us 
would have ventured to admit. 











The Lesson of the World Crisis 






























% By Alvaro Obregon 
ill Retiring President of Mexico 
ne The Philosophy of Statesmanship Guiding the Man Who Has Controlled the 
er Affairs of the Mexican Republic for the Past Two Years Is Reflected in 
ils This Article Written Before the Agreement of the Allies and Germany 
“2 — and again in the history of chances to be in power, the rumble of 
‘in 4 ‘% the human race occur conditions battle is audible even to the dull of 
sir conducive to a wholly new and benef- apprehension. 
icent departure from use, abuse and Is there any means of preventing 
nd wont. At such rare moments, big with disaster? Let us glance at the leading 
rt the suggestion of higher things, the facts. 
7 whole course of civilization might The development and the life of indi- 
he readily be diverted to new lines along viduals and of peoples present identical 
‘ll which the maximum of attainable per- features, the only root-difference be- 
Dy fection is possible, nothing being needed tween the two deriving from the length 
at for success but the powerful initiative of time which they take to evolve. For 
of a progressive community or an indi- in each case evolution stands in a direct 
n- vidual leader of genius. Were it true, ratio to life. Thus, whereas the influ- 
is as has so often been asserted, that each ence of a decade is noteworthy in the 
a great crisis in the development of man- life-span of an individual, that of a 
It kind brings forth its own man of des- whole century is hardly perceptible in 
at tiny, such a leader would have arisen the existence of a nation. 
be after, if not during, the world war. Peoples who, after all, are but aggre- 
n- But the theory is hardly more than a_ gates of units organized in accordance 
n- pious wish. Certainly that unexampled with certain standards or formulas of 
ts catastrophe, like a succession of light- their own making, established for the 
as ning flashes, revealed mankind’s dire purpose of bringing harmony into their 
al need, affording us insight into past community life, are subject to exactly 
an errors, glimpses of their fatal conse- the same forces, mental, spiritual and 
m quences, and an inkling of the way to material, which sway individuals. In 
re correct them. That and nothing more. the nice balance of those forces lies the 
ry The horrors of that wanton struggle secret of their normal working. Both 
re have indeed moved men to wider and _ individuals and peoples bear the stamp 
er profounder vision but without helping of peculiarities impressed on them by 
us them to that stern resolve from which  tradition—traits which may be deemed 
alone lasting betterment can proceed. to be inborn. The children take them 
What is still lacking to the realization over as a heritage, and in the course 
of world reform is a great leader en- of their early upbringing the elders see 
dowed with the genius to inaugurate to it that they get firmly rooted by 
the hoped-for age. Without this the continual exercise. 
Promised Land, however near, cannot But in the course of their lives both 
be reached. individuals and peoples acquire certain 
The world is painfully conscious qualities and defects which may be 
that the faint paleness it has been termed circumstantial, because they 
watching wistfully in.the sky was but owe their origin to the specific cireum- 
a false dawn. The air is filled with a stances and conditions in which the 
sense of insecurity. Whatever party people have been placed by destiny. 
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Now if during the growth of a peo- 
ple the nicely adjusted equilibrium of 
the swaying forces be disturbed, their 
harmony is broken and all action pro- 
ceeding from them will necessarily be 
out of due proportion. We know of 
nations which gained and preserved a 
marked preponderance over all others 
so long as they held those radiating 
forces of harmonious growth in equi- 
librium, but gradually lost that prepon- 
derance and grandeur as this interplay 
was disturbed and the mental, spiritual 
and material forces destined to rule 
2 whole people were employed without 
heed of their proper harmony. 

Among the practical lessons taught 
by history, one which should appeal 
with special force to contemporary 
statesmen is this: Peoples having ar- 
rived at a definite stage of develop- 
ment, who are prone to pay most heed 
to their material forces and lay chiet 
stress on them, are engaged in suicide. 
They are upsetting 


in intensity with the lapse of time. 
enhancing the disproportion among the 
three orders of forces. The reader who 
seeks for concrete instances of the rise 
and fall of peoples brought about by 
this aberration has but to look around 
him. 

Another error into which those peo- 
ples fall who have swerved from the 
right path consists in regarding as final 
the solutions offered by force for the 
problems submitted to it. How many 
“final settlements” of international 
questions and problems have thus been 
registered by history during the’ past 
half century, only to be scelved anew 
with equal “finality” in the opposite 
sense within a brief interval? 

Material foree, when it has once 
acquired supremacy over rational and 
moral means of arranging human 
affairs, engenders in individuals and 
peoples a new sense which derives its 
origin from the atrophy of all the other 

elements. This 





the equilibrium 
which should gov- 
ern mankind. 
Thence eforward 


INDEPENDENCE DAY 
SOUTH of the RIO GRANDE 


“sense of despot- 
ism,” as we may 
aptly term _ it, 
stamps ‘with an un- 


they begin to en- T HE sar ae * ma biel “1 ihe aie equivocal seal all 
ee Sih iis ning of Mexican independence er ae ‘ 
Urust 40 Mere ma from Spain, on September 16th—the the acts of those 


terial force prob- 
lems which can be 
solved only by 
mental and spirit- 
ual influences. This 
error, common 
alike to individuals 





day which commemorates the begin- 
ning of a revolution in 1810 led by 
Hidalgo, a patriot priest of Dolores— 
gives a special timely interest to this 
challenging statement of the views of 
the President who has governed the 
Republic in recent months and who 
will continue to exert a powerful in- 
fluence in Mexican affairs. 


who use it as the 
rudder of the ship 
of State. 

The errors of 
these overlords or 
despots—for they 
are nothing less— 
in their relations 








and peoples, has 
left the deepest 
traces in the heart of humanity, be- 
cause the fevers and hates it begets 
have always to be allayed with human 
blood. 

Whenever undue preference has thus 
been given to the material element in 
the settling of a problem, the part 
played by the spiritual element is cor- 
respondingly reduced, and it soon be- 
comes atrophied. This process grows 


toward others 
have wrung from humanity the most 
formidable tribute of tears and blood. 
They have proved that material force 
in the adjustment of national and in- 
ternational differences is neither 4 
remedy, a preventive, nor a solution. 
It is but an aggravation of the evils to 
which it is applied and which might 
be remedied by an appeal to the intel- 
ligence and the heart. 
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One of the least 
intelligible of errors 
and one which is 
oftenest committed 
by despotic communi- 
ties consists in believ- 
ing that every weak 
nation which has been 
humiliated is a prob- 
lem settled and done 
with, and that every 
nation brought to its 
knees means one more 
laurel won by its vic- 
tor. These are the 
thinnest of fallacies, 
the most perilous of 
delusions 

Every nation 
humbled by brute 
force is only a prob- 
lem shelved, which 
the future will solve 
in its own time and in 
its own way. The 
ecndition of the hu- 
miliated people is too 
unbearable for resig- 
nation. If it seem- 
ingly accepts the sit- 
uation and adjusts its 
attitude, it does so 
only for the time be- 
ing and because the 
instinct of self-preservation impels it 
thereto. The period during which this 
settlement holds good lasts from the 
date of the humiliation until the ar- 
rival of the first opportunity for taking 
revenge, and no longer. To cite in- 
stances of this is surely superfluous 
today. 

Despotic nations fancy that their 
only enemies are those neighbors who 
are not yet overthrown and who offer 
them their hand and with it their 
friendship, Now this is a sheer reversal 
of the real state of the matter. 

If those triumphant overlords really 
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wish to learn who their enemies are, 
they need but count the nations which 
they have humiliated. The contrary 
procedure is a fatal error to which the 
greatest powers of the earth have owed 
their fall. For in their eagerness to 
suppress liberties and rights they in- 
variably carried their audacity beyond 
the limits of their might. Then those 
who had been made to bow the knee 
noted that their number exceeded many 
times that of their oppressors. This 
(liscovery aroused their instincts of self- 
preservation, impelled them to join 
hands against their taskmasters, and 
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enabled them to transform the errors 
of the strong into the victory of the 
weak. 

The Central Powers of Europe, in 
making preparations to strengthen 
those material forces to which they 
looked for the realization: of their 
hopes, created a set of institutions 
known -as “Prussian Militarism.” It 
was natural that other great States 
should challenge their supremacy, for 
they stood in awe of this mighty instru- 
ment. But in order to destroy it they 
had to create a superior force. Well, 
this foree which was built up and 
hurled against the Central Powers dur- 
ing the war has remained. It is one of 
the main factors in the political world 
today. Who or what can destroy that? 
Only the action of time, allying itself 
with the blunders of the Great Powers. 

The world is suffering from the most 
disastrous moral and mental famine 
which history has recorded. Faith in 
physical force has gained the upper 
hand to such an extent that the intel- 
lectual and moral elements have only 
been able to manifest themselves in a 
degree barely perceptible. One of the 


effects of this is that moral and mental 
hunger which is torturing humanity 


and manifesting itself in abnormal and 
portentous forms. Its intensity was 
revealed in the World War. In that 
drama over twenty nations took part, 
nations which were looked upon as the 
most advanced representatives of the 
human race. Four men who belonged 
to the past generation prepared the 
war. Four men conducted it and after- 
wards put an end to it. In a holocaust 
offered up to brute force the warring 
nations sacrificed twenty-five per cent 
of the flower of their manhood, con- 
sumed their economic reserves, con- 
tracted enormous debts which can 
hardly be paid off by a whole century 
of privations and economies, and de- 
stroyed a considerable part of their 
material achievements. 

Twenty million men were engaged in 
the struggle, yet none broke through 
the limits of the orbit allotted to him 
as an actor in the tragedy. One might 
fancy them as pawns in a vast game 
played by cruel, invisible powers. 

When will mankind garner in and 
profit by the salutary lessons of its 
past? When will the new doctrines 
which have been sown by the bitter 
experience of the past, ceasing to be 
mere doctrines blossom and bear fruit? 
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The United States and Mexico’s 
Future 


By Henry D. Lindsley 


American Development Has Reached a Point Which Makes International 
Investment and Trade Inevitably the Next Field of New Enterprise, and 
Mexican Conditions Promise the Best Opportunities in the World 





HE UNITED 

STATES has 
passed with unprec- 
edented speed 
through the phases 
of economic de- 
velopment whose 
history repeats it- 
self continually in 





Col. Lindsley, who contributes this 
striking analysis of the prospects for 
our relations with Mexico, is a New 
York bankér who has made a special 
study of conditions in the Mexican 
Republic in recent months. He is 
the first Past National Commander 
of the American Legion, chosen to 
lead the ex-service men immediately 
after the close of the war. 


and manufacturing 
people, we shall 
soon find ourselves 
essentially _inter- 
national traders 
and bankers. 

This final de- 
velopment, while it 
is an_ inevitable 








the evolution of 
peoples. Almost every great com- 
munity or nation in its early stages has 
been primarily engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, the exploitation of 
natural resources and the development 
of the means of internal transportation 
and communication. With the advance 
of civilization and the increase of popu- 
lation, there comes a trend in the 
economic cycle toward the refining and 
manufacturing of these raw products, a 
“flight from the land” and ultimately, 
with the approach of the saturation 
point in domestic industrial opportu- 
nity, and conversion substantially of 
the natural wealth into a common me- 
dium of exchange, the intensive pursuit 
of foreign trade and commerce, and 
international banking. 

In the one hundred and fifty years of 
our history we have approached the 
last phase with amazing rapidity. We 
have explored and exploited our nat- 
ural resources, we have tilled and re- 
claimed the soil, we have stretched out 
a network of rail measuring over 30,000 
miles. We have gradually come from 
the farm to the factory and now, 
though we are still a great agricultural 


concomitant of the 
trend away from domestic economic 
pioneering, has been greatly hastened, 
in our case, by the abnormal conditions 
brought about by the World War. We 
are at present the possessors of a vast 
store of gold, far more than we are able 
to use. To let this gold supply lie 
dormant represents the grossest of all 
economic wastes, yet an attempt to 
utilize it for purposes of domestic in- 
dustrial expansion is fraught with the 
gravest peril. We shall never, in my 
opinion, be able to take up the slack of 
easy money along sound lines unless 
we divert the flow of gold into the 
channels of foreign trade and invest- 
ment. We must now become pioneers 
in the lands that are new in an eco- 
nomic sense, lying outside our borders. 

Our neighbor to the south affords the 
most fertile and lucrative field for 
American capital and enterprise. Mex- 
ico, it is believed, possesses greater 
natural wealth per square mile than 
any other nation in the world—and 
many of its resources hardly have been 
scratched. Mexico, today, is a more 
concentrated area, holds forth to initia- 
tive and vision the same promising re- 
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ward as did our own 
country in the middle 
of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 
Economic and phys- 
ical conditions in the 
Republic for the em- 
ployment of capital 
are ideal. <A_ large 
part of the country is 
high above sea level 
with the result that 
the climate, which in 
those latitudes would 
ordinarily be unbear- 
ably hot, is mild and 
even—in fact, one of 
delightful 
climates in the world. 
Since the days of 
Cortes, Mexico has 
been known as the 
storehouse of rich 
mineral treasure, and 
it possesses today 
large deposits of gold, 
silver, copper, lead, 
zine and tin, much of 
which is now waiting 
on the advent of cap- 
ital for the develop- 
ment of mines and 
the construction and 
operation of smelters. 


the most 


Although its oil 
resources have been developed actively 
by large American and British com- 
panies for the past fifteen years, it is 
believed that there will be further sub- 
stantial extension of proven 
particularly in the North fields. 
Mexico possesses a vast wealth of 
timber, both hard and s6ft woods, the 
hard woods being found in the lowlands 
and the soft woods in the elevations. 
These include many valuable species 
which are rapidly disappearing in our 
country and which are there available 
for practical commercial utilization. 
The present lack of railroad facilities 
has retarded the development of min- 


areas, 
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eral and timber resources. The alloca- 
tion of capital to the extension of rail 
facilities to the rich mining, timber, 
and agricultural regions will open up 
extensive natural resources, and will in 
itself prove a profitable investment. 
Mexico presents the curious anomaly 
of importing lumber from the United 
States, with its own great timber re- 
sources practically untouched. 

Mexico produces important crops of 
corn, henequen, coffee, caca, cotton 
and tobacco. It offers excellent op- 
portunities for further agricultural and 
cattle-raising developments. But 4 
large part of the country available for 
agricultural purposes is arid or semi- 
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arid, and will require substantial in- 
vestments in irrigation projects. 
Various branches of manufacturing, 
public utility installations, brokerage 
offer other fields of en- 
should provide a logical 


and banking 
deavor which 
outlet for American capital. 
[t has not, however, been 
knowledge with regard to 
opportunities that has been a deterrent 


lack of 
economic 


to the investment in Mexico, on the 
part of American business men and 
bankers, but a decided doubt, with re- 


gard to social and political conditions 
in that country. This latter, therefore, 


is the crux today of the question of 
American participation in the indus- 
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trial growth of the 
Republic. 

Social conditions in 
Mexico, in so far as 
they relate to the 
question of American 
enterprise, are far bet- 
ter than the average 
American business 
man appreciates. In 
my visits to Mexico 
I found that I could 
travel about with the 
same ease and com- 
fort and safety as I 
could in this country. 
Fast trains, with 
through Pullman serv- 
ice, running on reg- 
ular and prompt 
schedules, took me 
from points in Texas 
direct to Mexico City. 
The rolling stock and 


roadbeds were in 
good condition. More- 
over, there was in 
traveling no feeling 
other than one of 


and se- 
walked 


friendliness 
curity. I 
about the cities and 
villages through 
which I passed by day and by night 
without the slightest thought of danger 
or molestation and met with courtesy 
and thoughtfulness at every hand. In 
Mexico City I saw messengers without 
guards carrying large bags of metal 
currency through the streets. This is 
in strange contrast with the spectacle 
of armored cars in our own enlightened 
city of New York. 

The Mexican business man of the 
highest type has a code of ethies that 
will compare favorably with that of 
business men in any other part of the 
world. The more progressive of our 


business men have already led the way 
in the 


establishment of commercial 





















A TRADE MISSION TO MEXICO 
RIENDSHIP between - 
Mexico and the United 

States will be the aim of 
an Industrial Mission of 
the American Manufac- 
turers’ Export Association 
visiting the Mexican Re- 
public in September. 

William Wallace Nichols 
(whose portrait appears 
herewith), President of the 
American Manufacturers’ 
Export Association and an 
executive of many years’ 
standing in the _ Allis- 
Chalmers and other manu- 
facturing organizations, is 
President of this Mission. 
Mr. Nichols is well qual- 
ified for this enterprise by 
a similar experience during 
the World War, in 1916, 
when he acted as Chair- 
man of an American Indus- 
trial Commission to France, 
whose accomplishments 
were far-reaching. He pre- 
pared for OUR WORLD 
the special statement on 
the purposes of the Mis- 
sion to Mexico,. which 
follows: 

Intelligent cooperation has never been successfully initiated when maintained by cor- 
respondence alone. Personal contact, inviting friendly and sympathetic intercourse, 
is very necessary to secure that active cooperation upon which all commercial reciprocity 
depends. This is particularly true in foreign trade because our best laid plans of 
business can easily “gang aglee” through some trivial misunderstanding, founded on 
differences of national development, which a close acquaintance of mutual respect 
would have prevented. This is a truism to the informed trader—though too often 
overlooked in our foreign field because too few of us are foreign traders in percep- 
tions or disposition. Foreign trade is with most of us a haphazard incident in our 
general business undertakings, not an affair to be nurtured with care and deep 
discernment. ° 

Eight years ago, when its war situation was most critical, France extended a cordial 
invitation to American business, through the American Manufacturers’ Export Asso- 
ciation, to send an Industrial Commission to France. Its purpose was so imperfectly 
refined as to lead to misconceptions even on the part of the French themselves. 
At first some newspapers reported our mission was to sell American munitions and 
other supplies and we were warned that French business was not—decidedly not sym- 
pathetic. When we declared our real and only purpose—to invite cooperation in the 
development of Franco-American trade—the warmth of our reception was unexcelled, 
true to French traditions. It was only one of many gestures of good will at the 
time, but some of us learned much which, if generally comprehended, would go far 
towards settling unhappy international dissensions that lead whither no man knows. 
If two nations enjoy an intimate trade relation, truly reciprocal, much can be for- 
given, offense will be slow and reluctant, peace promoted if not actually ensured. 

Who will attempt to measure the possibilities for real good in our Industrial Mission 
to Mexico? 
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President of the L. E. Waterman Company and a Vice- 
Chairman of the Committee on Organization of the 


Industrial Mission to Mexico 


credits for Mexican industries with re- 
sults that have been eminently satis- 
factory. 

The other side of the Mexican social 
question, that of the education and 
material advancement of her _ pro- 
letariat, is still a problem of the utmost 
gravity. During the long period of 
government by Porfirio Diaz up until 
1911, and for ten years thereafter dur- 
ing Mexico’s trying period of political 
chaos, the country was held in sub- 
jection by a small military group. 
Ninety per cent of the population, the 
peons, were shut out in the darkness 


of intellectual and material poverty. 
General Obregon in the short span of 
his administration has made gratifying 
progress toward the enlightenment of 
the peon, and freedom from his eco- 
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nomic slavery. His successor, 
General Calles, is frankly the 
“friend of the proletariat,” 
and promises to put into ef- 
fect many measures of a so- 
cialistic character with the 
object of bringing education 
and independence of the peon. 
It is the political philosophy 
of Calles, the extent to which 
he will carry his socialistic 
policies, and the possibility of 
another successful revolution 
that are at present the de- 
termining factors with respect 
to the advisability of Amer- 
ican investment in Mexico. 
This leads us then to the fun- 
damental premise—the pres- 
ent political situation in 
Mexico and the prospect of 
peace, stability and the pres- 
ervation of the rights of pri- 
vate property. 

With the fall of Maximilian 
as Emperor in 1866, the un- 
happy issue of the Emperor 
Napoleon’s dream of empire 
in the Western Hemisphere, 
General Porfirio Diaz took 
possession of the city of Mexico. Gen- 
eral Diaz was proclaimed provisional 
president in 1876 and ruled with an 
iron hand until 1911. 

During the ten years following Diaz, 
Mexico passed through a series of revo- 
lutions, which kept the country in a 
state of disorder and seriously impeded 
its economic progress. This is the dark 
period of Mexican history, when the 
politically new country was strug- 
gling toward political and economic 
sanity. The memory of this period 
that persists in the minds of Amer- 
ican business men is at the base of their 
reluctance to invest in that country 
today. But we must realize that every 
nation reborn to democracy passes 
through such crises. The period fol- 
lowing the French revolution was one 
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of horror and economic chaos, 
and our own young republic 
for many years was in a state 
of political disturbance and 
economic difficulties. 

It is the opinion of students 
of Mexican social and politi- 
cal history, as well as that of 
some of our business men to- 
day, that Mexico is approach- 
ing the end of her political 
crisis. On July 6, 1924, Gen- 
eral Calles was elected Presi- 
dent. The questions upper- 
most in the minds of those in- 
terested in Mexican affairs 
are “What will Calles do?” 
“What will his political ene- 
mies do?” 

If Mexico is to have a 
serious revolution, it is be- 
lieved that it will come this 
year before Calles enters 
office or immediately there- 
after and that this may be the 
ultimate struggle for existence 
of constitutional government 
in Mexico. It is believed that 
a rebellion, if it should come, 
and that is doubtful, will not 
sueceed. The de la Huerta rebellion 
was better organized and better 
financed than any rebellion since the 
days of Diaz. It failed signally. A 
strong man was in the chair. General 
Obregon, actuated in his ideals by a 
desire for tranquillity, economic im- 
provement and the intellectual and 
material advancement of his people, 
moved against the revolutionary forces 
with a vigor and determination that 
crushed the opposition and preserved 
Mexico’s constitutional integrity. 

The most significant feature of this 
rebellion was the prompt action of our 
State Department in recognizing the 
Obregon Government and in selling to 
that Government arms and ammuni- 
tion. This is in sharp contrast with 
the vacillating attitude of the former 
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administration which was injurious to 
American and Mexican interests alike, 
and it affords a precedent which this 
and succeeding administrations are 
likely to follow. Ambassador Warren 
and Secretary Hughes have established 
among the Mexican people a feeling of 
good will toward America, and have 
brought to them the realization that 
the United States, with no selfish aims 
to promote, is committed to the policy 
of assisting her neighbor in the preser- 
vation of constitutional government. 

History may prove that the social- 
istic tendencies and utterances of 
Calles need not, when practically ap- 
plied, deter investments in Mexico 
other than those directly involved in 
the agrarian question. “Socialism” 
today has lost some of its fearsome 




















qualities. We have had socialistic gov- 
ernments now in Germany, France and 
Great Britain, which have not re- 


sulted in any serious dislocations of 


natural economie laws. Socialism as 
applied may mean enlightened effort 
to improve the lot of the common man, 
without affecting the incentive for 
private enterprises and initiative. Gen- 
eral Calles’ principles must be judged 
in the light of the actual interpreta- 
tion he puts on them, the method by 
which he puts them into effect. It is 
believed that three years’ service in 
the cabinet of General Obregon will 
temper Calles’ action in the develop- 
ment of his theories, and it is known 
that his policies are one with those of 
General Obregon, who will continue to 
be a strong influence in the adminis- 
tration. 

Calles believes that every man should 
have a vote, every child an education 
and that each man who so desires 
should have his own plot of ground. 
It is the execution of his agrarian policy 
which will be watched with interest, as 
it will have a direct bearing on the 
question of the preservation of private 
property and the desirability of invest- 
ment in Mexico. The much-discussed 
Constitution of 1917, for whose in- 
tegrity Calles stands, has assumed a 
more favorable aspect through its en- 
lightened interpretation. Under this 
Constitution all sub-soil rights in oi] 
belong to the Mexican Government, but 
through the good offices of Ambassador 
Warren an agreement was reached last 
year that this would not apply retro- 
actively; that is, the owners of lands 
proven before 1917 to be oil bearing 
remain in possession of the oil. This 
year under the program as laid out by 
Mr. Warren, it is expected that an 
agreement will be reached for the de- 
velopment of the oil industry on lands 
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acquired after the Constitution of 1917 
became effective. 

The immediate fate of Mexico, as 
determined by stability of government 
and through it protection to life, liberty 
and property, applied to foreigners and 
foreign investments as well as to citi- 
zens of Mexico, may well be determined 
within the coming year. If the history 
of that year shall cause the world to 
believe that foreign investors in Mex- 
ico will receive the protection expected 
from enlightened nations, then cer- 
tainly Mexico will enter an era of 
prosperity unexcelled by that of any 
other country in recent history. 

That the United States has a respon- 
sibility to Mexico and to the world 
superior to that of any other nation is 
a fact which we cannot ignore. The 
mistakes of our Mexican foreign policy 
in the past should be recognized as hav- 
ing been hurtful and not helpful to the 
peace and prosperity of Mexico. The 
constructive and enlightened attitude 
of our present national administration, 
as exemplified in the direct acts of Sec- 
retary Hughes and Ambassador War- 
ren, have reconstructed the opinion. of 
Mexico toward the United States and 
the opinion of the world about our 
Mexican policy. For the first time in 
recent years we have assumed a policy 
which not only receives approval of 
European governments, but which they 
would be glad to cooperate with and 
follow. 

If Mexico demonstrates within her- 
self consistent capacity for self-govern- 
ment, the United States will have an 
opportunity through cooperation and 
good will to render an immediate serv- 
ice of very large proportions to Mex- 
ico and to the peace of the world. We 
shall have a high responsibility to a 
neighbor and a friend. 








A Woman Champion of 
Cortés and Drake 


By Marian Storm 


Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, an American Archaeologist and Historian Who Has Spent 
Years in Research in Mexico, and Her Discoveries Among the 
Records of the Early Life of Its People 


HE sound of the heavy knocker 

upon the Casa Alvarado’s carved 
doors echoed across the patio within. 
There was prompt inquiry from Mrs. 
Nuttall’s chief watchdog, Blanca, and 
from Tim, the understudy. Then 
Teresita came to admit me. Teresita 
is a wise and inscrutable Indian maid 
who has served Mrs. Nuttall for twenty 
years, guarding the house through the 
dangerous period of her mistress’s ab- 
sence, during the revolution, with 
magnificent trickery and Aztec cour- 
age. We crossed the stone court, with 
its regal banana trees and palms, and 
I was alone with Tim in a garden that 
seems to me now, as I remember the 
incredible, exotic beauty of it, that 
afternoon in the brilliant Mexican 
spring, to have been the scene of a 
dream. 

Then, as I sat in the rose arbor in 
that sunlit peace, the grille was lifted 
gently and Mrs. Nuttall came -down 
the shaded path. She came past the 
strange acanthus plants, the blue 
Agrippina lilies, under the climbing 
heliotrope, smiling a welcome. And 
now, whenever I start to tell a friend 
of this lady’s fame and distinguished 
work—“Why, everyone knows Mrs. 
Nuttall. She is one of the world’s 
foremost scholars—an eminent archae- 
ologist, an authority upon ancient docu- 
ments, a specialist in historical re- 
search. She has excavated famous 
Mexican ruins. She knows more about 


Mexican antiquities than any woman 
and stands on equal ground with the 


greatest archaeologist among the men. 
She is a botanist and astronomer. She 

.”—then I see her smiling among 
her roses, and I add feebly—‘And what 
is more, she is a perfectly charming 
lady.” 

Surprising it is that the achievements 
of this American should not be known 
to a wider circle of her countrymen, as 
they have been renowned among her 
scientific colleagues for a quarter of a 
century. But perhaps the reason is 
that in order to appreciate Mrs. Nut- 
tall’s work in Mexican archaeology one 
must understand a little of the subject 
himself—or at least feel the amateur’s 
ardor kindling in his heart when the 
news announces: ‘New Expedition to 
Explore Ruins in Oaxaca ‘hiapas, 
or Vera Cruz or Yucatan.” Surely no 
enterprise could be more stirring than 
this of piecing out the story of pre- 
Columbian America, but even to watch 
intelligently while scholars press the 
search further and further back into 
the ages means resolute study. Since 
her girlhood Mrs. Nuttall has worked 
in the front rank of these scholars. 

For twenty years, with one absence 
of six years abroad, she has lived in 
the “House of Alvarado” in Coyoacan, 
the most beautiful suburb of Mexico 
City and the beloved resort of Aztec 
chieftains in the times of both Monte- 
zumas. It was at Coyoacén that 
Cortés and his captains planned the 
conquest of Tenochtitlan in 1519. The 
beautiful old house is built upon the 
site of one occupied by members of the 
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don Pedrg 
Alvarado, the famous 
leader of the forces 
of Cortés. It is one 
of the show places of 
Mexico, with all its 
aloof seclusion, and 
appears upon maps of 
the country. 


family ol! 


Mrs. Nuttall has 
owned the Casa Al- 
varado since 1901. 


When she bought it 
she discovered in the 
heart of the house a 
windowless chamber 
with walls as thick as 
those of a fort. Noth- 
ing that went on in 
that room could be 


heard outside. Now, 
when the Airedale’s 
objections to music 


grow loud, Mrs. Nut: 
tall puts him into the 
old dungeon and all is 
silence. There is a 
second secret chamber 
in the building which 











she prefers to keep so. 

Throughout ten 
years of revolution 
the Casa Alvarado was not molested. 
“You see,” explained a Mexican gentle- 
man to me, “this lady was much 
respected.” 

“It is rather strange,” Mrs. Nuttall 
said one twilight when we were watch- 
ing the night-blooming cereus open a 
gold-lined vase in richly scented white- 
hess upon the garden wall, “that in the 
course of my researches I should have 
cleared the reputations of three histor- 
ical characters.” 

I remember that she had published 
what was called “a startling exoner- 
ation” of don Hernan Cortés. When 
walking alone at night in the whisper- 
ing arbors of the Casa Alvarado I have 
seen his gallant ghost standing in an 
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Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, whose studies in the history and archaeology 
of Mexico have made her an internationally known authority on 
exican antiquities 


uneasy manner beside the deep, dark, 
fearsome well there. I fancy he is 
grateful to this lady, his champion— 
for Mrs. Nuttall said it was nonsense 
for me to suppose that he returned be- 
cause he ever threw anybody into that 
well. 

That the Great Captain strangled 
his wife, dona Catalina Xuarez, as his- 
tory has always stated with relish, 
Mrs. Nuttall declares she has dis- 
proved. 

There stands in Coyoacin an old 
municipal building that is pointed out 
always as “the Palace of Cortés.” Here, 
the tale persists, don Hernando gave 
a banquet to celebrate the fall of Mex- 
ico. His galleons had just brought new 
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cargoes.of rare wines from Cadiz, and 
Cortés, exhilarated, made a crass allu- 
sion concerning the character of his 
wife. She bitterly resented this, re- 
minding him of his amours with Indian 
women, especially with his well-known 
interpreter, Mar- 
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of the Viceroy of sNew Spain, in Mex- 
ico City. A second she came upon in 
the Archives of the Indies in Seville 
And last she brought to light the only 
log book extant of Drake’s voyage, 
which had lain in obscurity for 333 

years. Delighted 





ina, who was in the 
palace that night. 
She retired, and 
Cortés soon fol- 
lowed her. Shortly in 
afterward the serv- 
ants were. in- 
formed that dona 


researches 


the Casa 


expects to return 





N RS. NUTTALL, whose important 
4 in Mexico are de- 
scribed in this vivid character sketch 
by Miss Storm, left her Mexican home 
Alvarado this 
spend some time in California, but 


to carry on her work still further. 


at the certainty of 
being able to clear 
the hero’s reputa- 
tion, Mrs. Nuttall 
pursued her inves- 
tigations in Rome, 
Paris and London 
as well, and with 


year to 


in the near future 








Catalina was dead 

an attack of asthma. But they 
say that there were marks of fingers at 
her throat. She was hastened into a 
grave, near the Palace. 

Now this story, says Mrs. Nuttall, 
producing documentary evidence, is a 
story only. Would Cortés wish to have 
been buried beside a woman he had 
murdered? And moreover—I refer 
you to her published works—the “Pal- 
ace of Cortés” was built by one of the 
Conqueror’s descendants, between 1755 
and 1756, 237 years after the Conquest. 
Alas for local tradition! 

In all unfairness to the repute 
Cortés, however, I ought to add that 
many scholars do not agree with Mrs. 
Nuttall’s vindication. 

But triumphantly she has burnished 
away the dim spot upon the renown 
of Sir Francis Drake. ‘For the first 
time Drake’s countrymen are enabled 
to judge from his own statements 
whether he was a pirate or not and 
whether Doughty’s execution was justi- 
fiable,” said a critic of her book, “New 
Light on Drake—A Collection of Docu- 
ments Relating to His Voyage of Cir- 
cumnavigation, 1577-80,” published by 
the Hakluyt Society. The first of the 
documents which Mrs. Nuttall has 
translated and edited in this work she 
discovered in the National Archives, 


of 


stored in what was formerly the palace 


such success that 
Sir Clements R. Markham wrote of 
this volume: 

“Mrs. Nuttall has not only swept 
away a pile of calumny and misrepre- 
sentation: she has placed Sir Francis 
Drake in a much higher niche in the 
temple of fame than he held before. 
It is almost a different man that the 
depositions of his Spanish enemies 
prove to have led the immortal voyage. 
A deep debt of gratitude is due to Mrs. 
Nuttall. . She has cleared the fair 
name of a great navigator for all time.” 

“Whose was the third reputation you 
championed?” I asked. 

“T showed that the malicious cal- 
umnies against Dr. Francisco Cer- 
vantes de Salazar were false. You may 
read how I proved it in my ‘Biograph- 
ical Notes’ about him, published by the 
Society of Americanists of Paris in 
1921. I discovered his ‘Chronicle of 
New Spain,’ which he began in 1560, 
in the National Library at Madrid in 
1911. At the Congress of American- 
ists held in London in 1912 they ‘felici- 
tated and acclaimed’ that discovery, 
and the Chronicle was published by the 
Hispanic Society of America.” 

The King of Spain received the first 
copy, Archer M. Huntington the sec- 
ond, Mrs. Nuttall the third. 

Dr. Cervantes de Salazar was a close 
friend of Cortés and a learned writer. 
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His history of the Conquest, which has 
high literary quality, is invaluable also 
because it was written under more 
favorable circumstances than any of 
the other accounts, in subjugated Ten- 
ochtitlan itself. , 

There is no 
published list of 
all of Mrs. Nut- 
tall’s works and 
none of our li- 
braries has them 
complete. Since 
this scholar first 
devoted herself 
to archaeology 
not a year has 
passed in which 
her pen has not 
produced some 
book or pro- 
found essay — 
and she began 
publishing in 
1886! From such 
a throng of 
titles, then, I 
must choose the 
most celebrated. 

First, the 
“Codex Nut- 
tall.” Only ten 
Mexican codices 
exist. All the 
other _ literary 
and pictorial 
works of the 
Mexicans were 
burned up by 
Bishop Zumar- 
raga in his no- 
torious and fanatical bonfire in the 
public square of Texcoco. So, since 
they are the only ancient histories of 
America that remain to us, they are 
exceedingly precious. Here is the rea- 
son why this one received its name: 

“As an acknowledgment of Mrs. Zelia 
Nuttall’s indefatigable researches, one 
of the results of which has been the dis- 





Mrs. Nuttall’s bookplate, which she designed, showing 
the old doorway of the Casa Alvarado with a glimpse 
of stars beyond 
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covery of the long-lost manuscript here 
published in facsimiie, and in recog- 
nition of her high attainments in Mex- 
ican archaeology, the Peabody Museum 
of American Archaeology and Ethnol- 
ogy has given to this ancient Mexican 
book the name 
of Codex Nut- 
tall.” 

Mrs. Nuttall 
first heard of 
this book in 
Florence, in the - 
last years of the 
nineteenth cen- 
tury. She finally 
found it in the 
Laurentian Li- 
brary and inter- 
preted it to the 
world. It is 
painted on deer- 
skin, in beauti- 
ful colors, with 
exquisite — skill, 
and recounts in 
ik onog raphy 
tales of war and 
adventure. No 
flowing transla- 
tion would be 
possible, for a 
complete inter- 
pretation of the 
text could be 
made only by a 
skilled native 
i m pr ovisatore 
or by some one 
who had memo- 
rized the verses 
that explain the pictures. But through 
her study of it Mrs. Nuttall has given 
us a wealth of fresh knowledge con- 
cerning dress, ceremonial observances 
and the position of women in those 
times. The calendar sign on the cover 
gives “the day 1 Cipactli of the year 
1 Acatl, which corresponds, Mrs. Nut- 
tall found in 1894, to March 12, 1519, 
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of the Julian calendar. The manuscript 
has been reproduced in the exact 
dimensions of the original. 

Another renowned and priceless find 
of this archaeologist’s is “The Book of 
the Life of the Ancient Mexicans,” 
which is an anonymous, unfinished and 
undated Hispano-Mexican manuscript 
preserved at the National Central 
Library in Florence. 

Among her most important works 
Mrs. Nuttall places her book called 
“The Fundamental Principles of Old 
and New World Civilizations,” but al- 
though this has been much praised in 
England it is little known here. 

For this fruitful career Mrs. Nuttall 
had splendid preparation. She was 
educated in Paris, Dresden, London 
and Rome, although she was born in 
California, and with her father, who 
was also an antiquarian, she studied in 
childhood the Roman ruins in southern 
France, at Nismes. She speaks flu- 
ently Spanish, French, German and 
Italian and has studied Russian and 
Swedish besides the ancient Mexican 
languages. ‘She lectures and writes 
articles in French, German and Span- 
ish. She thinks that we should learn 
languages and the elements of botany 
and astronomy as children, as did she. 

Before the years of revolution in 
Mexico Mrs. Nuttall carried on many 
excavations, but when this active work 
was interrupted she turned to historical 
research and to the publication. of 
ancient documents. She has handled 
the pick and spade herself, when deli- 
cate discovering was to be done, toiling, 
for example, in the sinister, mysterious 
bad lands of the pedregal or lava flow 
near her home and on the shores of the 
Island of Sacrificios, off Vera Cruz. 

Through all these years Mrs. Nuttall 
has worked independently and for her 
own pleasure. 

“T have never from 


made a cent 


my labors in archaeology,” she said. 
She has given forty years of splendid 


service to science freely, bearing all the 
expenses of travels and investigations, 

Teas, luncheons at the Casa Alvar- 
ado are occasions to remember. Mrs, 
Nuttall has only native music played. 
She prefers to serve Mexican dishes— 
aguacate salad, golden mangos de 
Manila, artichokes from her own gar- 
den, where I saw them in purple bloom. 

So much apart of Mrs. Nuttall’s 
life has her exquisite and celebrated 
home become that its stately Spanish 
door appears upon her bookplate. And 
in the dark opening is a story told in 
stars. There shines the Dipper and 
the North Star. 

“What does it mean?” I begged. 

“T designed that bookplate myself,” 


said Mrs. Nuttall. “It gives my 
name and home. Then, since the 


Casa Alvarado faces due north, the 
stars show the orientation of the house, 
and their position tells the time of year 
in which I acquired it. Yes, there is a 
swastika at the base. That symbol 
is Mexican as well as Greek, and those 
stars are related to its origin, which 
may have been a representation of the 
Great Bear in the four positions which 
it takes around the Pole in twenty-four 
hours.” 

Could I tell you of Mrs. Nuttall’s 
books, of her house, her dogs, her faith- 
ful Teresita, without trying to give you 
a glimpse of that enchanted and be- 
loved garden of hers, where the Rose 
of Castile blooms and where a sturdy 
tree of Banksia roses, already two hun- 
dred years old, still climbs? It is 
no use! You must see it in the moon- 
light, when the night-blooming jasmine 
and the star jasmine pour out their 
breath, when the white, heavily fra- 
grant bells of the datura Brugsmannia 
sway in the breeze, and the long beams 
strike the “spun silver” cactus. Then 
you may stand by the pool lost in won- 
der at the flawless splendor of this gar- 
den of old Mexico, for uncounted cen- 
turies a land of gardens “like Paradise.” 














The Better Part 


By Paul Bourget 






From the French by Virginia Watson 





T was a great con- 

solation for Mlle. 
Augustine Ruellé that 
her half-brother 
Mathieu had at least 
died bravely and like 
a Christian, after a 
life of disgraceful 
deeds which had al- 
most broken _ her 
heart. Their father, 
the celebrated lawyer, 
had left them well off, 
four hundred  thou- 
sand franes to each. 
Mathieu had, in addi- 
tion, inherited from Paul 
his mother, M. 
Ruellé’s second wife, 


hundred thousand 
francs, while Augus- 
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lawyer the very day 
when Mathieu com- 
pleted his fourteenth 
year. 

“T must take the 
place of a father to 
him, too,” the elder 
sister had said to her- 
self. Alas! this reso- 
lution was more gen- 
erous than beneficent. 
To continue the edu- 
cation which the 
father had given to 
his only son meant 
spoiling him, and 
Mathieu was only too 
disposed to the im- 
placable hardness of 
selfishness and to the 
deceits of sentimental 
comedy — those two 








tine had never had 

anything from hers—a simple work- 
woman whom the lawyer had married 
for love when he was a modest student. 
But from this romantic marriage she 
had inherited a deeply, passionately, 
tender feeling. That was the reason 
why in 1918, at the time when the little 
drama which I am about to relate took 
place, and at the age of forty-five, she 
had decided to be an old maid. She 
had loved, with a devotion which had 
made her sacrifice her own future, her 
half-brother, her junior by fifteen 
years, whose birth had cost the life of 
the second Mme. Ruellé. For the sake 
of this child to whom she acted as 
mother, Augustine had refused, one 
after the other, the different men who 
had wanted to marry her. A severe 
attack of influenza had carried off the 
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basic vices of badly 
brought up children. A _ spoilt child 
grows accustomed to look upon itself 
as the center of the world. He loses the 
control of his desires. Everything is 
due to him and everything is allowed 
him. Having observed that politeness 
easily overcomes the resistance of his 
too-weak elders, he learns how to make 
use of pretty manners. His graces and 
his coaxings are no longer anything but 
utilitarian deceptions. In this way— 
as happens to those who deceive—he 
becomes no longer capable of telling the 
truth. All the crimes of private hfe 
come from this depravity, the beginning 
of which seems so innocent. 

That had been the history of the 
relations between Mathieu and Augus- 
tine. Thanks to her weakness, the 
youth had barely managed to finish his 
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studies. However, he had managed to 
get his bachelor’s diploma and had, he 
said, begun to study law—the pretext 
for a life of stupid and low debaucheries 
in the Latin Quarter. Women, races, 
baccarat, and the parasites of the café 
had swallowed up his half million in a 
few years. What patrimony can resist 
such daily prodigality? 

The escapades of this silly youth 
were too open, too clamorous. How 
could his elder sister, with whom he still 
lived as a matter of form, be ignorant 
of them? Her piety made her resent 
their immorality, her conventionality, 
their scandal. Her unreasoning tender- 
ness pardoned everything. When his 
fortune had been gobbled up, Mathieu 
had continued his dissipations at the 
cost of his too-indulgent sister. She 
had struggled against the demands for 
money, ever more and more frequent, 
more and more pressing, and then had 
given in. One hundred thousand francs 
had again been devoured, during what 
episodes of repentance and promises 
immediately broken, what alternating 
coaxings and sulkings, protestations 
and menaces! And the end was a hor- 
rible scene, the memory of which, in 
this year of 1918, still froze the blood 
of the poor woman. . . . One night the 
scratching of a tool in a lock had 
wakened her. She opened her eyes and 
saw Mathieu, who was forcing open the 
desk where she kept her jewelry, her 
money, and some securities. She moved. 
He came towards her bed. She pre- 
tended to be asleep, terrified beneath 
the light of the electric torch the thief 
was holding in his hand! The following 
day she left, without explanation, the 
apartment in the Rue Linné, near the 
Jardin des Plantes, where she had 
settled so that her brother could be 
near the law school. She left, but with- 
out giving notice, with the idea that he 
would have a refuge there. The wretch 
had moved out and sold the furniture, 
while Augustine took herself off to the 


country, in a religious house, where he 
did not come to rout her out. He had 
guessed that she had discovered his 
theft—forty thousand frances at one 
swoop—and the rest! 

The war had found the unhappy 
woman in this retreat. Her brother 
wrote her that he was leaving for the 
front. In spite of her just resentment, 
she had returned to Paris in order to 
embrace him before this departure, and 
to give him all the money which she 
still had at her disposal. She found 
him icy during this farewell. When he 
was gone she had received only infre- 
quent letters from him, in which he 
again asked for money from her. At 
each leave the same request: money, 
more money still! And then, the 6th 
of January, 1918, the anniversary of the 
joyous festival, when the elder sister 
used to mix with her hands the cake of 
the Kings, so that her brother, still a 
child, might have the bean, she learned 
that Mathieu had been badly wounded 
at Cambrai. Thanks to the protection 
of an old friend of their father, she was 
able to get immediate permission to 
leave for Amiens, where he had been 
taken. She reached the hospital just in 
time to see him alive but unconscious. 
He died during the afternoon without 
her being able to hear from him the 
words of regret and affection which 
would have effaced the memory of 
everything from her heart. But he had 
confessed and had received the sacra- 
ments, and she had tried to see a sign 
of her unworthy brother’s repentance in 
the fact that the deceased’s portfolio 
contained an envelope with her name, 
and in it a sheet at the top of which she 
had read these few lines, dated on the 
eve of his wound: 

“My sister Augustine will be willing, 
am certain, to pay these last debts if 
I fall.” 

Yes, she had been grateful for this 
last appeal to her devotion which the 
spendthrift had thrown to her from the 
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depth of the trenches. She had wept 
tears of gratitude while reading the list 
which followed and which represented 
to her still blind affection, honesty and 
confidence. But how significant were 
the debts of this incorrigible waster! He 
owed his comrades, his tailors, chemists, 
shoemakers, restaurant keepers. Even 
in the tobacco shops, by some miracle 
of swindling, he had managed to open 
an account. All the money he had re- 
ceived since the beginning of the war— 
the sum nearly reached six figures—had 
been spent in reveling. For Mlle. 
Ruellé this last seruple redeemed his 
faults. Is there any need to add that, 
as soon as she had returned to Paris her 
first thought was to sell, that very day, 
securities necessary to liquidate the 
balance, which amounted to not less 
than twenty-three thousand frances? 
Now she had barely ten thousand livres 
income left, instead of the former 
twenty thousand. She had had to hunt 
out addresses and write letters. After 
six weeks this task, sacred to her, had 
been accomplished, except for one debt 
the wording of which remained a puzzle 
to her by its date and substance. It 
dated from the day before the declara- 
tion of war. 

“July 29, 1914, 100 franes to Pére 
Chadefaud at Brigard’s.” 

And on the margin, yielding no doubt 
to one of those inexplicable freaks which 
attest to the nervousness of drunkards, 
Mathieu, while probably going over his 
list, had scratched: 

“For Nana’s hat. Wasn’t I a block- 


head?” 


II 


bon name Nana and the com- 
mentary admitted of no doubt 
about the person for whom the borrower 
had extracted a hundred francs from 
the enigmatic creditor familiarly known 
as Pere Chadefaud, with no other ad- 
dress than “at Brigard’s.” So long as 
Mile. Ruellé was busy with settling the 
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more important debts she put off the 
search for this relatively insignificant 
sum. When there was nothing but that 
to pay she spent a lot of time reflecting 
upon the method of finding out about 
it. She said to herself at first that 
Brigard was doubtless the name of a 
shop where Mathieu had bought the hat. 
She hunted in the directory, but found 
that there was no Brigard under the 
milliners. There was a Brigard who sold 
umbrellas, Rue du Faubourg-Saint- 
Germain. Another was a pastry cook, 
Rue du Back. A third kept a café Rue 
Monsieur-le-Prince. Augustine decided 
to go there; her brother’s bad habits sug- 
gesting to her that he must have fre- 
quented more or less all the places of 
this nature in the circumference of the 
Luxembourg. So she came out behind 
the Saint Louis lyceé, where Mathieu 
had been at school—how often had she 
taken him there!—into the old street 
which is the very heart of the Latin 
Quarter. She did not have to follow it 
long before she came to a dingy cabaret 
whose ground-glass windows bore in 
copper letters the prophetic sign “Café 
Brigard.” Women’s voices came from it 
at that moment, hoarse and clamorous, 
which glued her to the pavement, para- 
lyzed by a timidity which she was 
unable to overcome. She went away— 
but only to return, and the same day! 

Now the door stood open and a man 
smoking a pipe, in a jacket and bare- 
headed, was sitting on the threshold. 
The napkin round his arm testified to 
his connection with a café. With 
beating heart, Mlle. Ruellé dared ad- 
dress him. 

“Chadefaud? Chadefaud?” he re- 
peated after the spinster had questioned 
him. “I have no customer of that 
name. But I only bought the café six 
months ago. I will go call Prosper. He 
has been working here nine years. 
Prosper!” 

“Here I am, boss,” a youth with a 
wan and sly mien called from the depths 
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of the room, where he was serving drinks 
to a group of young soldiers and young 
women. His eye, keen beneath his 
wrinkled lid, studied the visitor while 
Brigard’s successor spoke the name 
Chadefaud. 

“Yes, boss. He used to come here, 
but not as a customer—to beg. You 
know that you gave orders not to admit 
good-for-nothings like him. I asked 
you todoso. They used to take all our 
tips from us. Pére Chadefaud was the 
worst of them. He must have a hoard 
in some corner. But they are all 
Croesuses, those scoundrels. Pardon, 
madame, you are perhaps a relation of 
his? One day when the gentlemen made 
him drink, he told a yarn that he had 
had a dry goods shop.” 

“T am no relation of his,” Augustine 
said, “but I need to know his address.” 
She added: “to do him a service.” 

“A service?” replied Prosper, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. “If he is still alive 
that would be to clothe him a little. 
Boss, I have seen many a ragged crea- 
ture here, but never another like him. 
As far as tatters and dirt went, he beat 


them all. . . . His address? The ceme- 
tery, I guess. That winter he hacked as 
if he would cough up his soul. .. . If 


he is still living and has not changed 
his habits, you will be likely to find 
him under the porch of Saint-Jacques- 
du-Haut-Pas. You know, the first 
church to the right in coming from the 
Rue Gay-Lussac. ... It is not only 
once, but twenty, a hundred times that 
I have seen him there, his hat in hand, 
playing the blind, the deaf, the cripple. 
And he can see, hear and run like you 
and me! I used to pass there every 
morning, boss, when I lived over by 
Val-de-Grace. Try, anyway, madame. 
The sacristan, in any case, can give you 
information.” 

Augustine had another question on 
her lips: “And did you know M. 
Ruellé?” But she did not ask it. This 


suspicious-looking den brought too viv- 
idly before her her lamentable brother's 
degradation. Shame had contracted her 
heart while she listened to the jovial 
Prosper. The description of Pére 
Chadefaud threw only too sinister a 
light on the puzzle of the debt con- 
tracted—for Nana’s hat! Mathieu had 
borrowed from a beggar. . . . Was this 
possible? 

This thought had made the spinster 
so unhappy that she let more than 
forty-eight hours go by before she went 
to the church of Saint-Jacques-du- 
Haut-Pas, which she knew from hav- 
ing entered it, as she had many others, 
particularly since the war, when the 
chance of a visit or shopping brought 
her near one of these refuges of prayer. 
These were the only places in which 
her heart, so deeply wounded and so 
fearful of the dangers which threatened 
her tormentor, could find any peace. 
She had gone to Brigard’s for informa- 
tion one Thursday. On Sunday morn- 
ing, at the hour of high mass, she had 
finally found the courage to climb up to 
the Jardin des Plantes by the back of 
the hill of Sainte-Geneviéve, bristling 
with ancient houses and ridged with old 
alleys, towards the Rue Gay-Lussac 
and up to the porch of Saint-Jacques. 
A number of beggars of both sexes were 
squatted on its steps whom she had 
not the strength to look at closely. It 
was not until after the service, and 
sustained by the beautiful “memory of 
the dead,” in which the faithful implore 
for their dead “the abode of bliss, light, 
and peace,” that she returned to the 
group of the “ragged creatures,” as 
Prosper had disdainfully *termed them, 
and asked: 

“Is M. Chadefaud not there?” 

“Chadefaud,” sighed the oldest of the 
beggars, “I am Chadefaud, the poor 
Chadefaud. . . . I am very sick, good 
lady. I can’t see any more. I can't 
hear any more. I have not eaten for 
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two days. Charity, good lady, God will 
recompense you.” 

This patter had been accompanied by 
a chorus from the other inhabitants of 
the porch, holding out their grimy 
hands towards the motionless spinster. 


“Charity, good lady! . I am sev- 
enty-six years old....I am _ blind. 
... 1 cannot work any longer... . I 


” 


have six children to feed... . 

“T have something to say to you, M. 
Chadefaud,” Augustine said, opening 
her purse and freeing herself from the 
band ‘by a distribution of pennies. 
“Yes,” she insisted, “right away. Can 
you come into the church?” 

“Not easily, good lady!” the beggar 
continued to groan. “You see how badly 
I walk.” 

He held two canes in his hands, on 
which he leaned alternatingly to ad- 
vance. But the way with which he 
lifted his feet shod—by some benefactor 
—in strong cloth slippers with thick 
soles, revealed that he was shamming, 
as the waiter in the café had said. How 
old was he? His body, bent double, 
seemed to say seventy-five, eighty, 
ninety years. The vitality of his gaze 
from steel-blue eyes denied this decrep- 
itude—partly shammed, like his weak- 
ness. His eyes shone with an almost 
metallic brilliance in a face that was 
tanned, burnf, crossed and cut by vari- 
cose veins, yet which, curiously enough, 
was freshly shaven. Numerous wrinkles 
made folds in it, all converging to- 
wards the toothless and drawn mouth, 
and gave to this mask a strange ex- 
pression of defiance, keen attention, and 
hardness. The hands clenched the han- 
dles of the canes as if they never meant 
to loosen. 

In one point Prosper’s testimony was 
inexact. The old man’s overcoat was 
very worn, very mean, washed by the 
rains and faded by the sun—it had, 
however, not one single tear. It had 
been mended with careful darns—an- 
other sign that some one watched over 
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him, but not altogether successfully, 
since he had to resort to the miserable 
calling of a wandering beggar in order 
to keep alive. 


Ill 


1p you know M. Ruellé?” Augus- 

tine asked when the baize door 
had closed again and she found herself 
face to face, in the shadow of a pillar, 
with this curious person. 

At the high altar a low mass was 
beginning and the congregation was not 
large. The old maid and Chadefaud 
could not have been more alone on a 
lonely highway than in this corner of 
the chapel where their voices were 
muffled in the dialogue, each word of 
which added still more to the suffering 
and amazement of the poor woman. 

“You have his address, madame?” the 
beggar replied eagerly. “He went off 
to the war four years ago without leav- 
ing it either at his hotel or in any of 
his cafés. I should never had thought 
that of him, particularly with a poor 
unfortunate like me who took the bread 
out of my mouth for him... the 
bread out of my mouth, madame,” he 
repeated, “and that’s the truth.” 

“He was killed at the beginning of 
January,” Augustine interrupted, and 
in fear of learning more about the 
shameful depths of her brother’s life, 
she added: “I am his sister.” 

“Then, madame,” the beggar replied 
after a minute’s silence, during which 
he observed his interlocutor with a keen 
expression still more suspicious: “Then 
you come for the note?” 

“The note? Oh!” said Augustine, 
“did my brother sign a promissory note 
for you? I am here to honor his sig- 
nature. He left me a list of the money 
that he owed. Your name is down on 
it for one hundred frances.” 

“One hundred franes? One hundred 
frances?” Chadefaud repeated. “Yes, 
madame, if he had paid inside of the 
week as he promised. But he went off 
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soldiering, and I, I fell sick. So those 
hundred franes, you understand, since 
the month of August, 1914, have had 
some little ones. For when a fine young 
man, elegant, rich, well brought up like 
M. Ruellé borrows a hundred francs— 
a hundred francs—madame, from Pére 
Chadefaud who lives on alms—you 
have seen it, madame—on the five 
centimes which kind souls like you, 
madame, give him, and it takes two 
thousand of these five centimes, 
madame, to make one hundred francs— 
so when anyone borrows them from him 
the least they can do is to bear their 
interest. Calculate the months, 
madame: we are now in March, 1918.” 

During all this torrent of words, in- 
tentionally voluble, the glance of the 
lender never left the eyes of the bor- 
rower’s sister. He had put both his 
canes under his arms and. he counted 
on his hooked fingers: 

“Yes, calculate. Forty-four months, 
that makes forty-four months’ interest 
at twenty-five hundred. Yes, twenty- 
five. That was agreed, madame. You 
understand, a beggar like me. I live on 
crusts of bread which they are good 
enough to give me at the charities. 
Those hundred franes were all my sav- 
ings. I haven’t paid my rent since then. 
By the end of July, 1915, those hun- 
dred franes had grown to one hundred 
and twenty-five. In July, 1916, one 
hundred and fifty-nine. In July, 1917. 

But I do not know how to reckon. 
I am an ignorant man. You know. 

.. L could have sold the watch.” 

“What watch?” Augustine asked. 

“You will see on the note that it be- 
longs to me if I am not paid. I have 
not sold it because he told me that it 
was his watch as a child. . . . He did 
not pay me on time. It belongs to me. 
It doesn’t go, and it is silver. But on 
the case is his name engraved in script. 
For that reason he must have valued it. 





That is why I have kept it. I thought it 
would give him pleasure to see it again 

It has always been my heart that 
has been my ruin, madame, I have too 
much. That was so in my dealings with 
your brother. Why did I lend him 
that money? Because he was made too 
unhappy by the scenes which that little 
Nini, Tata, Nina—I can’t remember 
any more—made all on account of a 
hat which she longed for. ‘You will 
come to a bad end,’ I told her. She died 
in a hospital the first year of the war. 
One of her friends told me that. She 
too wanted to borrow money from me. 
Sut lend to women! That’s something 
Pére Chadefaud never does! Besides, 
he hasn’t any, Pére Chadefaud. So, the 
hundred frances. 42 

“Tf I give you three hundred for the 
note, will you be satisfied?” interrupted 
Mile. Ruellé. The talk of the chureh 
beggar—revealed him to her as a 
usurer of the poor and frightened even 
more than it astonished her. 

The nose of Chadefaud trembled, his 
mouth was drawn even more tightly. 

“Three hundred, and one hundred for 
the watch,” he said, “that goes.” 

And then, with a return of suspicion: 

“But when? But where? I have need 
of the money, you know. Twelve sous 
this morning, that is what I have col- 
lected. Oh, but people are hard!” 

“Very well,” she replied, “you shall 
have your four hundred francs. But | 
haven’t them with me. If you will tell 
me where you live. 

“That is not necessary,” replied the 
old man, whom this question had made 
still more suspicious. ‘Tell me-at what 
time you will be in the front of the 
church, and I will be there.” 

‘Just the time that it takes me to go 
home and to come back. In an hour.” 





“Tn an hour then I will have the note 
and the watch.” 
(To be concluded ) 














The Spirit of Islam 


By John Dove 





In Mesopotamia, Lying Between Persia and Arabia, a British Traveler Studies 
the Mingling of Two Dominant Influences in 
the Moslem World 





FEW weeks 

ago I got a 
glimpse of Persia 
from the Persian 
Gulf, just a mauve 
shadow on the sky- 
line. Since then I 
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times pure Persian 
written in Arabic 
characters; some- 
times Arabic with 
Persian imagina- 
tion behind it. Per- 
sian administrators 








have seen the same 

shadow again, this time behind a bend 
of the Tigris above Amara. An obses- 
sion to cross it has taken hold of me. 
For a fascinating part of the interest 
here in Mesopotamia has always come 
from beyond those hills. 

The Arab changed Persia as he did 
so many other countries. Where cen- 
turies of Greeks had left little impres- 
sion, the Prophet got home, but if he 
gave much, there is, as far as the Per- 
sians are concerned, another side to the 
account. The Persian took the Arab’s 
religion, but he touched it with a ma- 
gician’s wand, and it became a different 
thing. The Arab creed is like the des- 
ert, simplicity itself. It swept over the 
Middle East like a tidal wave. Some of 
its force remains to this day in the Puri- 
tan zeal which in the form of Wahabism 
still fires the tribes of Mid-Arabia. 

This is the Arab side of Islam. The 
Persian side is different. When the tide 
of Moslem conquest went out, it left a 
new Persia; but the change was largely 
on the surface, and underneath the old 
Persia remained, for Islam had struck 
something as strong as itself. In course 
of time, indeed, its genius became in- 
dispensable to the conqueror, as that 
of Greece did to Rome. Religion, art, 
poetry and literature bear its imprint. 
In the last the medium is some- 


and advisers were 
used by the Caliphs, and they were not 
unknown at Mecca itself. Persian in- 
fluence, indeed, was a force before 
Mahomet, and it stretched beyond the 
boundaries of the future Moslem world. 
Some of the heresies which set early 
Christians by the ears have their roots 
at the other side of that purple shadow 
St. Augustine’s Manicheans for in- 
stance. The climax of Persian in- 
fluence in Mesopotamia came with the 
Abbasids. 

Today, like the rest, the Abbasids 
have gone, but not the effects of Per- 
sian influence. The people of a great 
part of the ’Iraq, though they are Arab, 
are different from the other Arabs. I 
fancied that I could see signs of the 
keen wits which started so many hares 
in religion and philosophy, before Eu- 
rope had begun to think, in lean faces 
which peered out at me from under dark 
cowls in the alleyways of Basrah. 

Islam is not everywhere what I used 
to fancy it. Under the Persian touch 
it became a softer, some say a more 
human thing, and it took, I read, a 
good deal from an earlier age, the old 
reverence, for instance—it was more 
than loyalty—that the Persians had for 
their Kings. Tradition has it that the 
Prophet’s grandson, Hussein, the son 
of Ali, took to wife a royal Persian 
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KING HUSSEIN OF HEDJAZ 


The ruler at Mecca, the Holy City of Islam, who accepted 
a call from the Moslems of Hedjaz, Mesopotamia and 
to become Caliph, after the Turkish 
National Assembly deposed the Turkish Caliph Abdul 
Medjid, is a lineal descendant of the martyr Hussein 


Transjordania 


mentioned in Mr. Dove’s article 


Princess, and so linked up the old order 
with the new, keeping alive, too, the 
Persian principle of “Divine Right.” 
The Shi-ah sect, which holds that the 
actual blood of the Prophet’s family 
must be in his successors, thus came 
into existence. To this day it remains, 
except for the Kurds and one or two 
other tribes, the national religion of 
Persia and of the settled parts of the 
Iraq. It is less fanatical, though in one 
sense it is more intolerant than the 
Sunni branch of Mohammedanism. Its 
shrines are sealed to us in a way that 
theirs are not outside the Holy Cities, 
but on the other hand, and this is po- 
litically important, although there was 





a response to the Jehad 
preached in the war, the Shi- 
ah shows no aggressive in- 
tolerance for the unbeliever, 
Karbela and Najaf, the holy 
Shi-ah cities, are still centers 
of Persian influence, though 
they are right on the edge 
of the Arabian Desert, at the 
far side of the ’Iraq. 

I spoke of the human note. 
When I reached Basrah, 
Hussein’s martyrdom had just 
been celebrated. I missed the 
ceremony, but from a descrip- 
tion an American Y. M. C. A. 
man gave me it was easy to 
picture the scene; the proces- 
sion, the wailing troops of 
women and the strange an- 
tiphonal chants. No one, I 
was told, could look without 
being moved. Sykes, in his 
book, tells how an Arab burst 
into tears in speaking to him 
of Hussein’s death. If, as 
some people say, religion 
counts for little today among 
the Arabs, it must be good 
play-acting. 

In several things the Shi-ah 
cult reminds everyone of 
Christianity. Christ and 
Hussein were both linked to the blood 
royal. Christ was of the seed of David, 
while tradition connects Hussein by his 
marriage with the old Sasanian dynasty. 
In both cases the constituted authorities 
of the day were responsible for the 
martyrdom, and then there is the 
legend about the twelfth Imam, the last 
of the line of Ali, who disappeared into 
a cave from which he is to come again 
one day to bring a new age to the world. 

In some of its forms there appar- 
ently are touches in Shi-ahism which 
also suggest Indian influence—the idea, 
for instance, of reincarnation and of 
the transmigration of souls. Among 
the Sufi mystics, too, whose cult comes 
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also largely from Persia, there 
is the doctrine of annihilation, 
of absorption in the Divine 
essence. In the East religion 
is above everything a key to 
the riddle of the universe. It 
may not be our idea of “a 
serious call,” but is expressed 
in sayings such as this, “The 
ways unto God” (I am quoting 
an old Sufi proverb) “are as 
the number of the souls of 
men.” 

One finds many old ac- 
quaintances here, Quakers, 
Covenanters and Quietists. 
There is, I read, a woman saint 
not unlike our Saint Theresa, 
and even something uncom- 
monly like Christian Science. 
What, for instance, of the fol- 
lowing extracts? “Evil is 
merely the not good, or, in 
other words, the non-existent.” 
And again, “All sinful desire, 
all sorrow and pain have their 
root in the idea of self, and 
self is an illusion.” There 
seem to have been even mod- 
ernists, or people very like 
them, to whom truth was not 
something in a casket, but a 
thing that grows, expands, and 
which may even change completely 
with successive Imams. I am _ not 
sure that the Bolshevists themselves 
would not recognize their forerunners in 
medieval Persia. And all this at a 
time when we English ourselves, in an 
island still covered with forest, had 
hardly settled down under our Norman 
conquerors. 

Modern Persia, most travelers tell 
me, is decadent, but according to a 
political officer from there I met the 
other day, something of the old char- 
acter which once produced so rich a 
crop of heresies at all events remains. 
Philosophy is still, he says, discussed, 
80 to speak, on the village greens. All 
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KING FEISAL OF MESOPOTAMIA 


A son of King Hussein of Hedjaz, ruling under British 


mandate 


this, however, is second-hand knowl- 
edge. For me, Persia, alas, still remains 
a mauve shadow on the skyline. 

One thing I did see for myself, and 
I shall not forget it. It was on my 
journey from Bagdad to Babylon. 
The railway for a good part of the way 
follows the road to Karbela, where 
Hussein was killed. Along this road 
there was an endless stream of people 
passing, the weirdest procession you 
could imagine out of a dream. In our 
trolley we were pushing back the hori- 
zon at the rate of 30 miles an hour, 
but we never reached the head of that 
strange column. Procession! Army 
would be a better word. 
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Men and women as far as the eye 
could reach, some on asses, some on 
horses, and some on foot. I saw no 
camels. Here and there was a horse- 
man with a green banner. Some ear- 
ried odd limp burdens in front of their 
Clothes and headdresses such 
as were never seen in Europe. All with 
their faces set the same way, and 
moving, many of them from the farthest 
corners of Persia, over a dark and fea- 
tureless plain towards Hussein’s tomb. 
Every Shi-ah would like to be buried 
there, and those limp bundles were 
The occasion that brought 


saddles. 


corpses. 


them was the fortieth day after the 
anniversary of the martyrdom. This 
pilgrimage is a yearly event, and 


Bagdad is the half-way house between 
Persia and the Shi-ah holy places. This 
custom is bound of course to produce 
consequences outside the sphere of re- 
ligion. Pilgrims don’t come and go like 
a breeze on the sea. They have eyes in 
their heads. For one thing, if the great 
rivers could be once more put to effec- 
tive use, a certain number of Persians 
might come and settle in Mesopotamia. 
There are, I believe, about eight millions 
of them, and there are less than four 
million people in Mesopotamia, includ- 
ing part of Kurdistan. But though popu- 
lation is the chief want, there are un- 
fortunately few strangers who could be 
safely introduced here. The Arab 
mixes badly, and when he does not like 
a foreigner he has a way of showing it. 
A few fellaheen might go down, but 
he hates the Indian. Well, it is his 
country, and his prejudices must be re- 
spected. Besides the pilgrim connection, 
Bagdad’s trade with Persia has always 
been large, and it will grow if the coun- 
try remains quiet. Some people, indeed, 
say that the real line of cleavage runs 
and west rather than north and 
but that is a big question. 


east 
south 


To those who expect magnificence, 
Bagdad itself is disappointing. 


For a 


city with such a past it is mean. For 
all that, it is one of the most interest- 
ing places I have been to. Nor is it 
altogether mean even to look at. The 
afterglow on that serene river is a thing 
to remember, and night from a Bagdad 
housetop is perhaps best of all; or one 
thinks so until the first shaft of light 
cuts it before sunrise. 

Persian is not the only outside in- 
fluence which has played a part here. 
Greek learning was hoarded for cen- 
turies by Christian and pagan rem- 
nants, until the Western world was 
ready for it. There are odds and ends 
of sects about the country still, strange 
survivals from an earlier world. One 
of them I had a chance of visiting. | 
don’t know that the Yezzidi ever kept 
any hidden treasure in the way of 
ancient philosophy for a still unborn 
civilization, but their own customs 
are extraordinarily interesting. It was 
a pure chance that brought us across 
them. On our long trek across the des- 
ert to Syria, an accident obliged us to 


stay for a couple of nights near the 
Jebel Sinjar, an off-shoot from the 


Kurdish Hills. From the gendarmerie 
post at which we outspanned we could 
see, built on a foothill for safety, one 
of their larger villages. Behind it, 
perched high among barren crags, like 
an eagle’s nest, was an abandoned site. 
The Arabs used to try to wipe out 
these people as idolators, and they had, 
it appeared, only ventured lower down 
as the times became less violent. Here 
and there on eminences and always 
some way from the villages were white 
shrines, regular High Places. « The 
Yezzidi are devil-worshipers. 

We started off for the village as soon 
as we arrived. It does not, however, 
do to take liberties about calling hours 
in this part of the world, so as it was 
getting dark we turned back till the 
morning. When we reached the village 
next day we found that the curiosity 
was not all on our side. The oddest- 
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looking crowd was waiting for us. They 
reminded me for all the world of a pic- 
ture of the old Medes I had once seen 
in some book. Flowing robes and 
quaint headdresses; long hair and 
strangely trimmed beards; the boys 
with innumerable plaits or pigtails all 
round their heads. They wore high 
peaked hats which recalled our old star- 
gazers, and pink ribbon or cloth was 
wrapped round some of them. Their 
faces were quite different from the Arab 
type. But even apart from that, you 
could always tell Yezzidis from Mo- 
hammedans anywhere in this district 
by the cut of their shirts. Both were 
low-necked; but in the one case they 
were square cut and in the other V- 
shaped. 

The tribe is said to have come cen- 
turies ago from Persia, and their re- 
ligion may be a form of fire worship. 
According to the Arab gendarme who 
piloted us round, they look upon the 
devil as God’s head executive angel, “a 
sort of C. G. 8.,” was the way he put it, 
for the military habit of using letters 
for short was not confined to France. 
According to him, they have, perhaps 
for the sake of a quiet life, adopted the 
Koran, but in their copy all references 
to Satan and the curses are crossed out. 
We could not visit the “High Places,” 
but in the shrines there is, we were told, 
a slit through which the light falls at 
certain times, perhaps a relic of sun 
worship. 

The Yezzidi, in striking contrast to 
the Mohammedans who asked us what 
chance there was of getting good 
schools, look upon learning. as taboo 
except for the Head-men. But pos- 
sibly as he was himself a good Moslem 
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our guide’s account cannot be taken 
as gospel. After drinking numberless 
glasses of Russian tea and a feast of 
rice, ghi and kid, which we ate with 
our fingers, we left the village loaded 
with strings of figs, which are peculiarly 
fine in these hills, a present from one 
of the Head-men, who might have been 
Astyages himself. A new recruit was 
even enlisted for the Arab _ levies. 
Odder material was surely never 
handled by recruiting sergeant. 

There are also, as you know, groups 
of Chaldean Christians and Sabeans in 
this country. One of our servants was 
a Chaldean lad from the Mosul district. 

I went both to Babylon and to 
Nineveh. Very odd it was to see from 
the railway carriage window the words, 
“Babylon Siding” on a station sign- 
board, the only thing in sight except a 
few Bedouin. It seemed a desecration. 
One gets used, however, to incongruities 
in this country, as my host at Bagdad 
remarked as we sat at breakfast one 
morning eating kippers on the banks of 
the Tigris. 

I had been told the ancient sites 
were hardly worth a visit. I thought 
differently. These mounds are to my 
mind more impressive than naked ruins 
like Ctesiphon’s. They set the imagi- 
nation at work in a way that more 
obvious monuments would hardly do. 
At first they look much as the other 
hillocks round them do, but a second 
glance shows a startling difference. The 
desert duststorms have covered with- 
out altogether hiding the shapes under- 
neath, and Babylon reminded me of 
some buried giant who has already 
managed to struggle half free from his 
gray winding sheet. 











Sweden’s Women Voters Show 


the Way 


By Marjorie Shuler 


Training in Citizenship Which Produces More Practical Results in Legislation 
Than in Any Other Country Makes the Work of the Swedish Women’s 
Liberal Association Suggestive for the Women of the United States 


Bese cae the best features of 
the American women’s citizenship 
schools, the Russian Soviet women’s 
political information service and the 
English parliamentary committees—of 
none of which had they ever heard— 
the women of Sweden have quietly, un- 
obtrusively, put over one of the most 
effective pieces of training for women 
voters which has been attempted any- 
where in the world. What is more, 
they have carried on the experiment 
for two years, during which they have 
measured its worth, tested its prac- 
ticability, proved its results. Now they 
are in a position to face the women of 
other countries as the sponsors of an 
adventure in citizenship which is very 
much worth the sharing. 

The Swedish school was originated 
and managed by the two Liberal women 
members of Parliament, who have 
trained women leaders of their own 
political group and provided a network 
of communication through which these 
women later have been able to indi- 
cate to them their own preferences with 
regard to proposed legislation. This is 
at once the summary of the plan and 
the statement of its differences from 
that in use in any of the countries in 
the world where women are now full 
voting citizens. 

The American citizenship schools, for 
instance, were an outgrowth of the 
suffrage schools, where,during the equal- 
rights campaign, women were trained in 
making political speeches, in organizing, 
in money-raising, in canvassing. Once 
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the suffrage was assured, the citizenship 
schools were a natural corollary. 
Women readily enrolled in the classes 
organized by the National League of 
Women Voters, which was the successor 
to the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association. In these classes 
they have been taught politics, legisla- 
tion, international questions and _ the 
science of government. Where women 
legislators and women lawyers and 
women members of the government were 
available they have been brought in to 
give talks on the subjects with which 
they had particular experience. But the 
main body of lecturers has been re- 
cruited from the organization itself and 
from the teaching profession, professors 
and instructors in colleges and normal 
schools. Indeed, many of the schools 
have actually been conducted within 
colleges or as part of their extension 
courses. 

Thus the real association has been 
between the non-partisan organizations 
and the women, not between the women 
voters and the women government serv- 
ants. This is the main point of differ- 
ence between the experiment tried in 
Sweden and the system in use in the 
United States. 

Not that this situation in the United 
States is wholly satisfactory to the 
party women. It certainly is not. Any 
kind of citizenship training for women 
is worthy of praise, they say, but the 
woman who has non-partisan training 
does not get the feel of party organiza- 
tion. She does not recognize her need 
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for party membership, argue many par- 
tisans, her responsibility to join and 
support and work in a party. And so 
the National Schools of Democracy 
have sprung into being, an educational 
movement conducted under the direc- 
tion of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, in which women have been 
trained in polities, in legislation, in in- 
ternational questions and the science of 
government—as viewed by Democrats. 
And with the state as the unit of or- 
ganization, several hundred community 
and country clubs of Republican women 
have set up courses of lectures on these 
very topics in order to train Republican 









A picnic party of 
members of one 
of the Swedish 
women’s citizenship 
schools, setting out 
from Mrs. Tamm’s 
estate 
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women. But these schools, too, have 
their points of difference from the 
Swedish system, possibly because the 
size of the United States does not tend 
toward thinking in the compact, close- 
knit way of the Swedish women. And 
while the woman trained in a School of 
Democracy or in a Republican course 
of lectures on polities occasionally may 
take her pen in hand to write her Sen- 
ator or Representative in Congress, the 
Swedish system explicitly sets up ma- 
chinery by which the attitude of the 
Liberal women of that country is 
directly brought to the Liberal women 
in Parliament. 


The country estate 
of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Tamm, where the 
Swedish Women’s 
Liberal Association 
was started 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Tamm, leader in the Swedish 

women’s citizenship training movement, is a 

practical manager of her farm as well as a 
member of Parliament 


The Russian information system like- 
wise is of party flavor, since it frankly 
aims to make Soviet sympathizers and 
supporters out of the women who re- 
ceive its leaflets and pamphlets, which 
set forth facts concerning the present 
electoral system in use in Russia, the 
legislation gained and sought by the 
soviets and the various welfare activ- 
ities of the government. 

Other European countries have 
adopted some of the ideas embodied 
in the United States schools for citizen- 
ship training. The English Union of 
Societies for Equal Citizenship has con- 
ducted some of these schools, but Eng- 
land likewise has its own peculiar ac- 
tivity in the form of parliamentary 
committees, which have the avowed aim 


of enlisting both members of Parlia- 
ment and interested citizens to discuss 
pending legislation and to arrive at 
mutual agreements and compromises 
and understandings. 

Cutting across all these plans and 
in the utter simplicity and directness 
of their own movement, the Swedish 
Liberal women have done a remarkable 
piece of work. 

The first citizenship school was held 
in a home, a very beautiful country 
home which is the property of a 
wealthy woman member of the lower 
House, Elizabeth Tamm. _ To this 
home in the summer of 1921 there were 
invited twenty-five women, one care- 
fully chosen from each electoral divi- 
sion in Sweden. Each woman was told 
that the school wouldast for the entire 
month, which offered an opportuni} 
for more intensive training tlian t 
usual time allotted to the United States 
schools of three days to ten days. Each 
woman was also told that there would 
be lectures explaining the government 
of Sweden and discussions of the par- 
liamentary committee work, in which 
the Liberal women in Parliament would 
participate. Then in order to encourage 
the women to regard the school in the 
light of a particularly attractive vaca- 
tion, it was stated that there would be 
many opportunities for recreation, both 
in the house and out of doors, the roll- 
ing hills and blue lagoons and rich 
valleys of the district offering an espe- 
cially pleasing prospect. But the main 
objective both in classes and during the 
recreation, it was said, would be to 
talk informally and freely about. the 
politi¢éal situation of the country, its 
internal problems, prohibition, peace, 
world union, anything which affected 
the people of Sweden, and the hope 
was to be that the women would come 
into closer agreement and understand- 
ing of the pressing problems confront- 
ing Parliament, both with regard to 
internal and external affairs. 
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In order that each woman might feel 
that the school was partly her very 
own, the twenty-five prospective guests 
were told in the invitation that they 
might pay a trifling sum which would 
cover the bare cost of the food as it was 
brought from the fields and gardens 
and stock sheds of Mrs. Tamm’s 
estate. 

Did they come? They certainly did. 
The twenty-five guests and enough 
speakers to make the house party num- 
ber forty. And it was a particularly 
jolly and particularly enthusiastic 
house party, enjoying equally well the 
classes which filled every morning, and 
the recreation in the afternoon and 
evening, when political discussions be- 
tween groups of-three or four women 
would take place in the middle of the 
rose garden, or facing the sheds, or on 
long walks, or just 
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school accomplished lies in the fact 
that at the party conference the follow- 
ing year seventeen of those original 
twenty-five women returned as leaders 
in the women’s division of their party 
for the sections in which they live, and 
all of them had come to the front as 
helpful participants in their party 
councils. 

To these women and to the heads of 
the clubs of Liberal women throughout 
Sweden the Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tion sends out drafts of all important 
legislative questions as they are to come 
before Parliament. The women are 
asked to discuss the questions in their 
clubs, with their neighbors and through 
their communities and they are ex- 
pressly asked by the Women’s Liberal 
Association to write the Liberal women 
in Parliament what they think of the 

proposed _legisla- 





lounging on the 
broad porches. For 
it was out of these 
conversations that 
there has emerged 
the clean-cut state- 
ment of principles, 
which the Liberal 
women drawn from 
cities and farms, 
society women and 
humble house- 
fraus decided that 
they wanted: to see 
enacted into the 
laws of their coun- 


Liberal 


Women’s 


secure legislation. 





MAKING WOMEN’S 
VOTES COUNT 


ISS SHULER, the writer of this 
+ article, who is known to many 
readers in America as a keen student 
of women’s activities in many coun- 
tries, thinks that American women 
may find suggestions in the example 
set by Swedish women for making 
their own political work more effective. 
Certainly the members of the Swedish 


tion. It is a re- 
markable effort on 
the part of the 
women parliamen- 
tary members to 
learn, not what their 
party organization 
wants them to do, 
but what the women 
of their party want 


Association are them to do. 


markedly successful in electing their It is no rare 
own representatives and have devel- 
oped some interesting ways of giving 
them the constant support needed to 


thing to hear Mrs. 
Tamm, or her col- 
league, who is the 
only woman in the 








try and which they 

have persuaded the other women of 
their party to adopt. The women’s 
program as it came out of the school 
calls for good housing, equal education, 
protection for mothers and children, 
restriction of the liquor traffic, state 
responsibility to see that individual 
managers and factory owners provide 
proper protection for workers. 
Perhaps the best proof of what the 


upper House, Ker- 
stin Hesselgren, who also is head of 
the Women’s Liberal Association, rise 
in their places and preface a speech or 
a declaration of the way in which they 
intend to vote by saying, “So and so 
many women, representing so and so 
many districts of Sweden have indicated 
to me that they desire such and such 
a measure to be passed.” 
The network of communication by 
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which the women in Parliament hear 
from the women in their constituencies 
is strengthened by the efforts of a 
woman traveling secretary who goes 
through the country visiting women’s 
groups and carrying messages back and 
forth between the national association 
and the community clubs. 

Among the one hundred or more 
women in European Parliaments Miss 
Hesselgren and Mrs. Tamm stand out 
with considerable interest. On the one 
hand is Mrs. Tamm, with her wealth, 
which she chooses to spend in the 
citizenship education of the women of 
her country. <A robust, clear-eyed, 
ruddy-cheeked woman, who manages 
her big estate and her affairs in Par- 
liament with the same direct, forceful 
methods. On the other hand is Miss 
Hesselgren, a wage-earning woman who 
was.one of the delegates to the Inter- 
national Labor Conference in Wash- 
ington in 1919, a former domestic sci- 
ence teacher and later chief factory in- 
spector of Sweden. A slender wisp of 
a woman who seems all gray from the 
hair on her head to the hem of her soft 
frock, who is determined and forceful 
but with a quietness and a concealed 
strength which is particularly effective 
because it is so often unexpected and 
so often catches her opponent unawares. 

Their election showed the differences 
in type between the two women. Mrs. 
Tamm made a strong campaign, a good 
one, an active one. She spoke as many 
as twenty-five times in one province 
and she came through with flying 
colors well ahead of her male opponent. 

Miss Hesselgren had emerged from 
the schoolroom by way of her study 
of factory and housing questions. She 
had left her classes in domestic econ- 
omy to become housing inspector and 
then she left the housing position to 
become chief factory inspector. When 
her party asked her to run there was no 
mention of the upper House. She was 


asked to run, as was Mrs. Tamm, for 





the second chamber. 

“Very well,” she had replied, “but 
I have no time to make speeches and 
campaign. I am factory inspector and 
I have my duties.” 

Apparently her party knew her 
strength, for she was told, “It is all 
right—just run.” 

So she went on about her business 
being chief factory inspector, which 
took her on trips around the country. 
Undoubtedly the voters must have 
looked her over and decided that she 
would do. But Kerstin Hesselgren was 
paying so slight attention to the elec- 
tion that she never found out that 
instead of putting her up for the second 
chamber, her party had named her for 
the first chamber. When she came back 
to Stockholm from an inspection tour 
in the south, she remembered that the 
elections had been held that day and 
she picked up the paper. She found 
nothing about her candidacy and 
dropped the paper. Then she picked 
it up again and discovered that she had 
been elected—the first and only woman 
Senator of Sweden. 

The character of the woman is clearly 
shown in a statement which she makes 
about her opponent in the election. 
Sweden uses proportional representa- 
tion in its elections and Miss Hessel- 
gren came into Parliament because the 
Social Democrats and Liberals, both 
of whom had a few votes left, threw 
their combined votes to her, carrying 
her ahead of a-man who had been 
among the chief opposers of woman 
suffrage. Later the man came into 
Parliament through an election in an- 
cther district and was advanced to a 
cabinet post. 

“T am very glad of it,” remarks Miss 
Hesselgren, “because he is a very able 
man.” 

This attitude of tolerance and ability 
to praise an adversary is not such a 
bad thing to pass on to a woman voter 
in any citizenship school. 
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The World in French 


Classrooms 





By Marthe-Philippe Lebas 


A French Educator on the Conflict of Reactionary and Progressive Influences 
in the Schools of France and the Tendency Toward Better 
Teaching in International Subjects 


O know in order to understand— 

this is the elementary duty for 
those who care for good will between 
nations and for the peace of mankind 
throughout the world; a duty as im- 
perative as it is neglected. 

It is strange that France, which was 
once the model and example and the 
pride of the nations, should be now at 
once the most misunderstood and at the 
same time the most ignorant. And it 
is stranger in this age of close-knit re- 
lations for whose harmonious working 
international good will is essential that 
both herself and other countries allow 
this disastrous misunderstanding to 
continue. One thing is certain—that if 
it does continue the world, in spite of 
its liking for her, will turn away from 
her, while she, distrustful and isolated, 
will choose to ignore it, because of its 
failure to understand her. 

It is not so long ago that the sons 
of the allied nations, living side by side 
with the French people on their rav- 
aged soil, learned to know their high 
qualities and rejoiced at the fresh glory 
that they were adding to their coun- 
try’s history. 

The memories of Rochambeau and 
Lafayette were rekindled by the sol- 
diers of the United States fighting side 
by side with those of France. President 
Wilson sought to foster and encourage 
this war-born enthusiasm, but during 
the laborious working-out of the peace 
treaty things began to go wrong. 

The suspicious feeling which un- 
doubtedly has existed toward France 
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in the United States has been intensi- 
fied by undeniable facts. The French 
army of eighteen hundred thousand 
men made France look Imperialist in 
a world which longed for peace. The 
occupation of the Rhineland was taken 
as a proof of her dreams of conquest. 
At the Washington Conference M. 
Briand’s skill quite failed to have the 
effect that was expected of it in France. 
Before his usual audience of the Bloc 
National, in the French Chamber, the 
effect of his speeches would have been 
certain; at Washington his charms 
made no impression, since he refused to 
make any concession on the subject of 
military or naval disarmament. 

How then can the real feelings of the 
country be understood? 

Only through an intimate knowledge 
of the social conditions of the country 
can any light be thrown on its real 
mentality, and on its conceptions of 
international relationships and peace 
treaties. At the present time it is fair 
to say that the masses of the French 
people, so far as the immense agricul- 
tural majority is concerned, are making 
no great progress along the path of 
closer intercourse between nations. 
The peasants have other interests: they 
alone profited by the war; they alone 
are exempted from the payment of 
taxes. They are redeeming their mort- 
gages, amassing wealth, extending their 
holdings. They are leading a new kind 
of life; comfort, luxury even, which in 
these times of enormous inflation seems 
to them a profitable investment, are 
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The famous Church of the Sorbonne, now part of the 


University of Paris 


their latest and most precious acquisi- 
tion. 

The great force which counterbal- 
anced the ingenious, essential reaction- 
ism, if I may so call it, of the peasant 
classes—that of the wage-earners of the 
towns, has, as is well known, lost the 
cohesion and the power which the great 
tribune Jean Jaurés would have been 
able to give it; the Confédération 
Générale du Travail, which numbered 
1,500,000 members, has unhappily split, 
and its power of effective opposition is 
proportionately reduced. The “intelli- 
gentsia” has no numerical strength, 
though it is true that it possesses an 





enduring influence by 
its control of the ed- 
ucational anvil on 
which the weapons of 
the future are forged. 

Given these facts 
regarding the state 
of mind in France, 
what encouragement 
is there for the future 
in the system of edu- 
cation provided for 
her youth? What are 
they taught of this 
world which, before 
all else, they should 
learn to know, in 
order that they may 
learn to love it? 

The teaching pro- 
fession, split into two 
opposing camps, di- 
vides the future con- 
science of the country. 
from the very begin- 
ning. The system of 
public instruction in 
force is well known. 
It allows of the ex- 
istence, side by side 
with each state cen- 
tre, of the three grades 
of education (pri- 
mary, secondary and 
higher) of establishments which are 
called “free,” but which are, as a mat- 
ter of fact, religious, directed by eccle- 
siastics; moreover, this “free” education 
has conformed to the fundamental di- 
visions in the state teaching; and the 
official titles and diplomas granted and 
certified by the Government as author- 
itative in these three grades of instruc- 
tion are the only ones which secure 
admission to the great special schools 
(Grandes Ecoles Spéciales) and to the 
posts in the Universities. 

So, in each commune there is a free 
primary school, in each town a free sec- 
ondary college, and at Paris, Lille and 
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Angers “faculties” for higher “free” 
education. 

Primary education for girls and boys 
in religious schools was abolished by 
the Combes law (1905), which pro- 
hibited religious communities, or only 
permitted them under certain condi- 
tions of control. But these, taking 
advantage of the Sacred Union of war- 
time, returned and set up their estab- 
lishments once again. And since the 
needs of the Government in many cases 
necessitated the consent or support of 
the Catholics, it was obliged to shut its 
eyes to these breaches of the law. 

It goes without saying that the teach- 
ing given by the religious orders is 
entirely opposed to the emancipations 
of science. By them Genesis is con- 
sidered not only as a religious book, but 
as the revelation of the whole of science; 
the theories of evolution, the whole 
work of such a man as Darwin, are 
regarded as the wicked work of the 
devil. The subjects on the syllabus are 
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generally reduced to the catechism and 
the singing of the canticles, the object 
being to train up to social servitude 
these children of peasants and factory 
workers whose parents have been per- 
suaded to send them to the “free 
school” by employers anxious to ensure 
a good supply for the future of recruits 
as resigned to their industrial lot as 
they are to military service. 

In the towns a secondary education 
is supplied (in the case of boys, for 
the most part by Jesuits) which offers 
to the families of the better-off bour- 
geoisie, members of the liberal profes- 
sions, industrialists and property own- 
ers the by no means negligible attrac- 
tion of a sound worldly education, 
with plenty of material comforts and 
high-class amusements for the children 
of both sexes. 

The perfect type of these colleges for 
young men is the “Stanislas” establish- 
ment in Paris, where generations of 
bourgeois who have made their mark 
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The College de France, in Paris, founded in 1530 and restored in 1842, where the German 


physicist Einstein was greeted after the war 
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have received an excellent education 
and acquired a sound literary culture. 
A great point is made of the classical 
humanities, Greek and Latin, from 
which it is easy to exclude any teach- 
ing of a subversive nature. Less atten- 
tion, on the other hand, is paid to the 
scientific side, as being incompatible 
with the dogmas of the Church. Mod- 
ern philosophy is subjected to distor- 
tion, or is interpreted to suit the inter- 
ests of the Church. History and geog- 
raphy are used to inculcate in the 
young a desire to play the part assigned 
to them by tradition, of supporters: of 
the existing order of things, and of the 
conventions of their forebears, such as 
the exaltation of periods of military 
glory, patriotic pride and the deeds of a 
race of conquerors. The French Revo- 
lution, its work, and its successors are 
naturally not regarded with favor by 
teachers and parents belonging to the 
classes of society which saw their an- 
cient privileges swallowed up in it or 
rather, who fear the effect of its exam- 
ple on the privileges they themselves 
enjoy today. Conservative in the pro- 
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foundest sense of the word, stanch sup- 
port of the present state of things, and 
of the interests of its patrons, this edu- 
cation either ignores or brands with its 
stigma the socialist and international 
movements which are the signs of a 
new spirit. 

The fatal defects of the fundamental 
principles of ecclesiastical education is 
shown in the inevitable weakness of its 
higher education. The preparation it 
affords for the M.A., fellowship and 
doctor’s examinations is hopelessly in- 
adequate, and those pupils who wish to 
take their degree are obliged to resort 
to the courses provided by the state 
faculty. 

Beginning with the primary school, 
the tendency of the instruction provided 
by the state is opposed to that of the 
so-called “free” schools. The number 
of those who avail themselves of it is 
very much larger, since attendance is 
free and compulsory, and they include 
all the children of the artisans and 
clerical workers and some of those of 
the middle classes. As for the spirit of 


the teaching, the primary school estab- 


ay 





University Building in Strasbourg, regained from Germany in the war 














lished in each commune is what the 
master in charge, working often alone, 
sometimes with an assistant, chooses to 
make it. He holds all the pupils in the 
palm of his hand; sometimes the 
schools contain as many as fifty or 
sixty children, with one or two teach- 
ers: he knows them intimately and fol- 
lows the whole of their childish career. 
He molds them in the real meaning of 
the word 

Now it is the professional associa- 
tions and the teachers’ societies which, 
in the France of today, form the most 
liberal and most determinedly progres- 
sive element in the country, not only in 
the educational sphere, where their 
ultimate aim is to secure an autonomy 
organized and administered by their 
associations, and free from the some- 
times tyrannical and always uncertain 
tutelage of transient ministries, but in 
every sphere of social life. Decidedly 
democratic and pacifist in their views, 
they are connected with or belong to 
widespread organizations such as the 
Masonic Lodges, groups of Freethink- 
ers, and especially to the Ligue des 
Droits de V Homme (League of the 
Rights of Man), which ever since the 
great moral inquisition of the Dreyfus 
affair has always used its influence with 
the happiest results in the direction of 
peace and of respect for the rights of 
peoples and individuals. The leaders 
of the teachers’ societies, Emile Glay 
and Roussel, are members of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Ligue, the presi- 
dent of which, the Deputy Ferdinand 
Buisson, was, with Jules Ferry, one of 
the founders of public instruction in 
France. 

It may be surmised, therefore, that 
even if the school books which they use 
are tinged with an old-fashioned timid- 
ity of thought, the teachers derive from 
their own convictions and from their 
knowledge of the power of the weapon 
they wield a broad interpretation of 
their duty: to further the cause of free- 
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The cathedral spire towers above the univer- 
sity town of Strasbourg 


dom and enfranchisement by the 
spread of truth. 

No doubt all the secondary school 
teachers in the lycées in Paris and the 
provinces are not animated by the same 
progressive spirit. The professors here 
are, nevertheless, conscientious officials 
and honest educationists. They con- 
fine themselves to the dispassionate 
statement of unquestionable facts with- 
out the addition of any personal com- 
ments. There is nothing detrimental 
to the spirit of peace and freedom in 
the frank presentation of information. 

So here we have the child and the 
adolescent arrived at the age when he 
has to form his own judgment and 
guided up to this point by an education 
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which, in some cases actively progres- 
sive, in others at least impartial, tends 
in the direction of liberalism and moral 
independence. 

It is in the faculties of higher educa- 
tion, where his tastes, his qualifications 


terference; in the sphere of general pol- 
itics they are protectionist and in favor 
of military-economic treaties. 

The Faculty of Medicine demands 
of its students the courage to free them- 
selves from prejudice of every kind, 


and his ambitions 
will determine his 
future, that he will 
complete his intel- 
lectual and social 
education. 

In order to as- 
certain the spirit of 
the lasting influ- 
ence to which he 
will be subject at 
this decisive time 
of his life, we must 
consider the higher 
faculties sepa- 
rately. Circum- 
stances have 
shaped them very 
differently. 

The Faculty of 
Law which trains 


members of the 
Bar and of the 
Magistracy — a 


service where ad- 





WHAT DO THEY LEARN 
ABOUT THE WORLD? 


HILDREN who have just gone 

back to school, after the sum- 
mer’s holidays, in America and Eu- 
rope and Asia, are destined to de 
termine to a large extent whether 
the next period in the world’s history 
is to be belligerent and destructive or 
more intelligent and constructive. The 
ideas about their own and other coun- 
tries which they are acquiring will tend 
to make them either suspicious and 
hostile or more understanding and 
friendly—and their life by so much 
the worse or the better. The award 
this month of a prize of $25,000, 
through the World Federation of 
Educational Associations, of which Dr. 
Augustus O. Thomas, Commissioner of 
Education of Maine, is President, for a 
peace plan based on a program of 
education, gives especial point and in- 
terest to this article by Mme. Lebas 
on international teaching in the 
French schools. It is one of a series 
of articles appearing in OUR WORLD 
on what the children of the various 
nations are taught about the world in 
which they are to live. 


but the necessities 
of life often lead 
these doctors of the 
future, in their anx- 
iety for a wealthy 
practice, to leave 
the classes of the 
Faculty for a 
course at one of 
the Catholic Uni- 
versities, particu- 
larly that at Lille, 
in order that, by 
making this sacri- 
fice, they may se- 
cure the remuner- 
ative patronage of 
rich patients. 

It is the Facul- 
ties_of Science and 
of Letters that 
practice science, 
literature and _ the 
fine arts with all 
their influence to- 


vancement is by 








ward a democratic 





slow stages, or, if 
followed as an independent profession, 
one in which financial success comes 
late—is patronized by the sons of a 
vealthy class. They are of the type 
already described, reactionary, and for 
the most part Catholic and nationalist. 
The school is inevitably molded to the 
requirements of its patrons. The teach- 
ing given on the subjects of social 
economy and international law is 
strictly confined to the theories of the 
classical schools. The economists ad- 


here to the old doctrine and (with the 
exception of M. Charles Gide, the great 
economist who has done so much to 
further the progress of the cooperative 


systems) are decidedly against state in- 


and international 
outlook. Here neither masters nor 
pupils fall short of what is demanded 
of them as was seen when, at the recep- 
tion of the German physicist, Einstein, 
less than four years after the declara- 
tion of peace. While the governments 
on either side of the frontier were en- 
gaged in quarreling and bickering, the 
students assembled to welcome him at 
the Collége de France and tried to 
break their own records in the tremen- 
dous, sustained roar of youthful enthu- 
siasm which they raised in their grati- 
tude for the great work by which he has 
enriched the whole world. 

It is in the Faculty of Letters that, in 
their eager study of the great works 














of the human mind, professors and 
pupils are at one in their passionate 
desire for knowledge for its own sake. 


Here the sole anxiety of the older men’ 


is to satisfy the noble craving of the 
younger—the flower of the nation and 
of neighboring nations, brought to- 
gether by the age-long fame of the old 
Sorbonne of Richelieu—by opening up 
to them the inexhaustible treasures of 
every race and of every generation. 

But it is not only the research into 
the wonders of the human inheritance— 
the natural vehicle for ideas of peace 
and harmony—that calls for notice; 
the exact sciences, too, those which deal 
with social practices and relationships, 
are among the most sought after; and 
the teachers of sociology and experi- 
mental psychology, such as MM. 
Bougle, Fauconnet, Levy Briihl—the 
first two militant socialists, the last a 
radical—are members of this same 
Ligue des Droits de V1 Homme. 


Great Teachers of France 


IstoRY is taught by M. Seigno- 
bos, the far-seeing interpreter of 
European politics; by M. Eisenmann, 
who imparts his intimate knowledge of 
the Central Europe to minds keenly 
aware of the constant menace of con- 
tagious militarism; American history is 
taught by M. Cestre. All these broad- 
minded men, guided by a sense of jus- 
tice and understanding. 

The great moral force expressed in 
the eloquence, activity and courage of 
Professor Victor Basch, whose whole 
life has been devoted to furthering the 
public welfare and the happiness of in- 
dividuals, inspires a whole group of 
young people with the same spirit of 
international understanding and a pas- 
Sionate yet steady impulse toward 
peace and harmony between nations 
based on true knowledge. With such 


teachers we need not despair of the 
younger generation 
them. 


which learns of 
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This new generation is sorting itself 
into new groups and forming associa- 
tions for post-academic teaching, which 
organize lectures and study tours, and 
work out schemes for educational 
pamphleteering; among these are in- 
cluded republican leagues, societies of 
young socialists, and the movement, 
also born of the agony of the Dreyfus 
affair, represented by the universities 
for the people, the University of Floréal, 
and the two socialist and Marxist 
schools; each of these successful efforts 
to spread the gospel of good will is dis- 
tinguished by a keen understanding of 
the relationship of nations. 


Holiday Schools of All Nations 


MUsT mention, too, the French 

branch of the Women’s Interna- 
tional League, with its happy idea of 
international holiday schools where the 
youth of every country assemble round 
teachers from every quarter of the globe 
and learn to appreciate each other. 

But outside the influence of the Uni- 
versities of France, the efforts of these 
associations are, on the whole, in- 
adequate. It is not a question of the 
syllabuses, the books or the examina- 
tions being at fault. No doubt, by 
spreading the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages and intensifying the universal 
character of historical and literary 
studies, it will be possible to develop 
the interest in the world about them 
which is natural to all young people, 
and to foster the craving to pass the 
narrow boundaries of their native land, 
and turn their interest to the service 
of the brotherhood of man and, con- 
sequently, of peace. 

But, after all, it is the spirit behind 
it all which must be touched and trans- 
formed. If my view of the hostile 
forces which are dividing France in the 
vital sphere of education is a just one, 
it is at the certain, overwhelming 
triumph of the forces of democracy that 
the country must aim. 











Germany Trains Homekeepers 


By Anni von Wunsch 
Translated by Margaret J. Kuttner 


“Kinder, Kirche und Kuche”—the Motto for Women of the Reactionary 
Germany of the Past Half Century—Has Acquired a New Meaning in 
the Nation’s Modern Schools of Domestic Science 


a the dim-passages and ivy-clad 
cloisters of an old Cistercian mon- 
astery on a hilltop in the fair Lipper 
country, one now finds happy girl 
students. The former refectory, and the 
cells with deep window niches, once the 
home of grave monks, now house light- 
hearted, busy girls. They are at work 
in the classes of one of Germany’s new 
vocational schools for women, which are 
performing a great and increasing serv- 
ice in the teaching of domestic science 
as a profession. 

Some of the activities of these schools 
lie outside the experience of American 
women and should be of interest to 
those who have watched the develop- 
ment of women’s work in so many new 
fields, especially since the war. 

Domestic economy schools for women 
in country districts are playing an im- 
portant role in the economic life of Ger- 
many. The first association for the es- 
tablishment of such schools was founded 
in 1895 in Hanover. This organization 
opened eight successive schools for 
women in various parts of the country. 
The “Reiferstein Association for 
Rural Domestic Economy Schools for 
Women,” which now has its head- 
quarters in Berlin, was founded by Ida 
von Kortzfleisch. Its aim was to pre- 
pare educated young women for eco- 
nomic and social pursuits, to open to 
them the field of practical vocations, 
and to stimulate a general interest in 
economic management and public wel- 
fare in country districts. At that time 
the idea of using these agricultural 
schools for women as centers of voca- 
tional training was not a prominent fea- 
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ture. However, as women turned more 
and more toward vocational pursuits, 
the agricultural schools gradually as- 
sumed the character of preparatory and 
professional institutions. In the year 
1909 they were recognized as such by 
the German Ministry of Agriculture. 

Some of the eight original schools 
have been expanded to include exten- 
sion courses, and similar schools have 
been established all over Germany. 
While many of these schools are car- 
rying on their work in buildings es- 
pecially constructed for the purpose, 
and equipped with all the modern ap- 
pliances, others are located in converted 
farm buildings on former private 
estates. Many of these estates are sit- 
uated among the most beautiful sur- 
roundings, and have stables, gardens, 
pastures and fields, which render them 
most suitable for: the practical work 
which they are to carry out. These 
schools also include a small agricultural 
department, reflecting the conditions of 
peasant life. 

The girl students have been given 
the name of “maids,” from the old Ger- 
manic.word “maiden,” now used only 
in songs and sagas. 

The schools all follow a uniform plan, 
with a fixed curriculum. The first year, 
called the “maids’ ” course, affords prep- 
aration for practical occupations, ¢s- 
pecially for rural domestic employees. 
The second year of training prepares 
girls for admission to the agricultural 
extension courses. So far as the first 
year of the course is concerned, these 
schools are merely preparatory schools, 
fitting the students for more technical 
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instruction and offer- 
ing general cultural 
courses. Their pur- 
pose is to develop 
practical skill and 
logical faculties along 
objective and funda- 
mental lines. Theo- 
retical instruction is a 
necessary supplement, 
but is not the end in 
itself. 

The plan of study 
for these model home- 
keepers for the first 
year is as follows: 

Domestic subjects: 
cooking, baking, fruit 
preserving, butcher- 
ing, housework, wash- 
ing, ironing, needle- 
work. 

Agricultural sub- 
jects: raising and care 
of domestic animals, 
breeding of pigs, dairy 
farming, poultry rais- 
ing, cultivation of 
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fruit and vegetables, 
horticulture. 


chemistry, botany, 
dietetics, hygiene, 
nursing, infant care, 
and,for those students 
who intend to become 
domestic officials, an 
additional course in 
stenography and type- 





PERHAPS WE SHALL SEE THEM 


Scientific subjects: § eesces housewives may find it worth their while 

- to meet the incoming steamers from the north of 
Europe. Under the new immigration restriction law, Ger- 
many has a larger quota than any other country, and it is 
not beyond the bounds of probability that some of these 
lovely and capable young women, with their training in 
domestic science schools, will be among those to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to come to the United States. And 
their opportunity will perhaps be ours. 








writing. 

The practical and theoretical courses 
are so arranged as to conform to the 
exigencies of the seasons, each course 
being given at the time of the year 
most suitable for its practical applica- 
tion. Sports, games and excursions 
provide recreation. 

The cooking course includes not only 
practice in the actual preparation of ap- 
petizing food, but also instruction as 


to the chemical constituents of the food 
prepared, to the effect of the different 
foods upon the body, and correct 
dietetic combinations. All theory is 
carried into practice. The significance 
of apparently mechanical acts is ex- 
plained, so that everything is done for 
a definitely understood reason. 

The care and feeding of cattle re- 
ceive especially careful attention. Many 
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A housekeepers’ line on food market day in Berlin 


a dainty maiden, hitherto totally un- 
acquainted with manual labor, learns 
what it means to clean and keep in 
order, with her own hands, the pens 
of the rabbits, chickens and goats en- 
trusted to her care. Milking of cows 
and goats forms part of the training, 
and a supplementary course in dairy 
work follows. 

Poultry raising received a goodly 
share of attention. A girl who is ac- 
quainted with eggs only when they 
appear boiled or fried regards them 
with different eyes after she has per- 
sonally supervised, tended, and fed her 
chickens, and has fetched the new-laid 
eggs from the nests in the stables. 

In the gardens, the maids dig, fer- 
tilize, plant, weed, make hot-beds, cut 
back the fruit trees, regardless of wind 
or weather. In the fall there is the 
harvest to reap and bring in. As the 


seasons progress the fruit must be pre- 
served and the vegetables prepared. 

The laundry hangs on long lines 
over a green lawn, washed, rinsed and 
hung out according to the best methods. 
Later the maids fold and iron the linen, 
and lay it away in chests and closets. 

These maids learn not only to cook, 
but to wash dishes, scrub the kitchen, 
clean the living-room, keep the bed- 
rooms in order, set the table for a meal, 
prepare an attractive tea-table, ar- 
range flowers in vases, and to do every- 
thing which the mistress or daughter of 
the house must know how to do well 
in order to keep her home attractive. 
A knowledge of all the details of home- 
making is also useful to those who will 
later supervise a staff of servants, for 
one must know how to do work in order 
to judge it, and must serve in order 
to win the right to command. 
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The years of mutual work and play 
at the school form the basis for many 
a life-long friendship. The former 
maids frequently look back to the days 
when they learned and labored together, 
in their blue-and-white striped frocks. 
The bond which holds these’ girls to- 
gether in later years, when they are 
widely scattered, is the ‘““Maids’ Paper.” 
In all the large cities ‘““Maids’ Days” 
are held, which bring together many for- 
mer schoolmates. The older graduates 
and the more recent classes of maids 
exchange experiences and observations. 

Students who wish further training, 
following the completion of their 
maiden years, serve a practical appren- 
ticeship for a year. This year may be 
spent in a school for girls, or on a large 
country estate, where the apprentice has 
an opportunity to take part in all the 
activities of the agricultural manage- 
ment. These apprentices, or “Prakti- 


kantinnen,” are in great demand as 
They 


farm and domestic assistants. 





Women students on one of Germany’s school farms 
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receive an adequate salary, so that the 
financially less favored girls are 
enabled to pay for their years of train- 
ing with their own earnings. Each of 
the preparatory maiden years includes 
a final examination by a state commis- 
sioner. The Reifenstein Association 
assumes the responsibility for finding 
posts for their graduates. The “Maids’ 
Paper” also helps to find employment. 

Following the two preparatory maids 
courses, the students may go on to the 
Extension Training Schools for a fur- 
ther year of instruction in pedagogy, 
civics, public welfare work, domestic 
and agricultural accounting and book- 
keeping. The final examination is 
given by a state examining commis- 
sioner. These Training Schools furnish 
the instructors and directors of the agri- 
cultural schools for women, and also 
open the way toward responsible posi- 
tions on large estates. They are thus 
raising women’s special work to full 
dignity as an independent profession. 











Women in the League of Nations 


By Marie de Perrot 


The Part Which Women Have 
Begun to Play in the Assem- 
blies, Commissions and Secre- 

tariat at Geneva Is Signifi- 

cant, and if the League 

Is to Succeed in Its 
Manifold Tasks 
They Will Be 
Needed Increas- 
ingly to Sup- 
plement 


Men 


OR the last fifteen years or 

more Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark have been ahead of 
other European countries in edu- 
cation and the emancipation of 
women. It was therefore but nat- 
ural that Scandinavia should have 
been the pioneer in sending women 
as substitute-delegates and tech- 
nical advisers. Sweden led the 
way by calling upon Mrs. Anna 
Bugge-Wicksell to represent her ; 
country. Mrs. Anna Bugge-Wicksell, of Sweden, first of the 

I remember calling early one women representatives sent to the League at Geneva 
morning at the hotel to interview 
Mrs. Bugge-Wicksell: She had not yet addressed Assemblies and has proved 
breakfasted, but insisted upon seeing that view to be correct. The wife of 
me at once. The day before Miss a lawyer, she has interested herself 
Forchhammer, of Denmark, had ad- from her earliest youth in all questions 
dressed the Assembly, the first woman, of law, and long before the War was 
for the first time. The gentle Swedish asked by the Suffrage League to give 
lady with the unassuming manner and an opinion on a question concerning 
a smile so sweet that it transformed — the constitution of old Austria, a prob- 
her rather severe face, told me she lem eminent jurists had failed to solve 
would feel rather nervous if she had to _ satisfactorily. 
do the same thing. But listening to the No one listening to Mrs. Bugge- 
many interesting things she told me, in Wicksell’s musical voice would guess 
the simplest, yet most convincing fash- that she had spent all her life amidst 
ion, I thought that she would do it such arid studies. I was delighted 
extremely well. Since then she has_ when she told me that one of her great- 
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est pleasures was to go marketing, for 
this reminded me of a famous revolu- 
tionary woman of France, Madame 
Roland, who says the same things in 
her Memoirs. The study of Law is, 
however, the one great love of Mrs. 
Bugge-Wicksell’s life. She is now a 
member of the Legal and of the Social 
Commission, but openly stated at the 
time of the Third Assembly that, when 
the two Commissions sat simultane- 
ously, she would attend the legal one: 
“my interest in questions of Law being 
far greater than in Opium, the Traffic 
in Women and Children, or the study 
of Esperanto.” 

Dr. Kristine Bonnevie, then Norwe- 
gian substitute-delegate, Professor of 
Biology at the University of Christiania, 
was chosen by her government at the 
request of the National Council of 
Women in Norway. She is a most 
cultured woman, yet as simple-hearted 
as a child, ready at any time to talk 
on the League of Nations and the good 
work it has already done. 

Among the Danish experts, there is 
Miss Henni Forchhammer, President 
of the National Council of Danish 
Women and Member of the Central 
Administration of the International 
Women’s Council for Peace and 
Freedom, which spreads _ its 
branches all over the world and has 
at its head an American woman. 
When I congratulated Miss Forch- 
hammer upon the honor bestowed 
on her, she pointed out to me in her 
cool, collected manner, that this 
distinction was not a personal one, 
but due to the bodies she rep- 
resented. She reminded me also 
how, at the eleventh hour, a dele- 
gation of my countrywomen had 
practically forced the framers of 
the Covenant to insert in Article 7 
a clause which says, in specific 
terms, that “all positions under or Mrs. 
in connection with the League, 


including the Secretariat, shall be 
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open equally to men and women.” 

The women of Denmark, Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland and four of the North 
American States obtained the vote dur- 
ing the War; when peace was agreed 
upon, Germany, Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Poland, Esthonia and Latvia 
adopted woman’s suffrage; between 
1919 and 1920, the United States of 
North America, Luxemburg, Lithuania, 
Rhodesia followed suit. Woman’s 
endeavors for peace have been constant 
and have contributed powerfully to the 
foundation of the League of Nations. 
Why, then, is her position in the As- 
sembly but a secondary one? As 
substitute-delegate, she only addresses 
the Assembly in the absence of the 
delegate; as Technical Adviser, she can 









Coombe-Tennant, of England, who was an 


active member of League Assembly sessions as a 


substitute-delegate 
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only speak when invited to do so. 
There is no woman-representative in 
the Council, composed of the four dele- 
gates chosen by the permanent mem- 
ber-states, France, Great Britain, 
Italy and Japan, and the elected states. 

In the Secretariat the same principles 
seems to hold good: There is a most 
able American woman in charge of the 
Library and an English “Dame” is at 
the head of the Social and Health Sec- 
tion; but no other woman has a direc- 
tive post. The Secretary-General has 
evidently been compelled to confine his 
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Dr. Kristine Bonnevie, Professor of Biology at the Uni- 

versity of Christiania, a substitute-delegate for Norway; 

with Mrs. Anna Bugge-Wicksell, B. C. L., a substitute- 

delegate for Sweden, and Miss Henni Forchhammer, 

President of the National Council of Danish Women, a 

technical expert for Denmark—photographed in the gar- 
den of the “International House” at Geneva 


choice to men; while women, perhaps 
with the same qualifications and often 
similar responsibilities, see the door 
closed before directive posts, and dare 
not hope ever to obtain either the sal- 
ary or title of director or member, 
Like the Assembly, the Secretariat is 
chiefly a man’s institution where women 
only occupy a secondary position. 

The most important work is done in 
the Commissions and Sub-Commis- 
sions, and it is here that the woman- 
delegates come into their own. The 
press and the public are admitted to 
listen to the discussions of 
these bodies, and even the 
most skeptical are convinced 
that it is essential to entrust 
questions concerning woman's 
welfare to women. 

Besides the Commissions 
which prepare the work for 
the Assembly, there is an ever- 
increasing number of councils 
which have a_ permanent 
character, such as the Con- 
sultative Commissions which 
meet independently of the As- 
sembly. Mrs. Bugge-Wicksell 
sits on the Mandatory Com- 
mission—a most important 
gain for the women and chil- 
dren in the Mandated Terri- 
tories—Dr. Josephine Baker 
on that of Health. The Com- 
mission of Intellectual Co- 
operation counts among its 
twelve delegates two women: 
Professor Dr. Bonnevie and 
Mme. Curie-Sklodowska. The 
Commission of Enquiry on 
Deported Women and Chil- 
dren consists of one man and 
two women, Miss Emma 
Cushman (United States) and 
Miss Karen Jeppe (Den- 
mark). This Commission is 
not only consultative, but 
executive. It has achieved 
valuable work in setting free 
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a great number of women and 
children, chiefly Armenians. 

Among the Latin countries, 
Rumania alone has sent a woman 
delegate, Mile. Héléne Vacarescu, 
Her title as a poetess whose work 
has been crowned by the Acad- 
émie Francaise, certainly adds to 
her power as a delegate. 

In all questions regarding the 
welfare of women and children, 
the substitute - delegates have 
gained more and more importance. 
Not only should their number 
grow, but the breadth and diver- 
sity of their activities should 
expand. 

Shortly before the Third As- 
sembly, Great Britain for the first 
time appointed a woman as sub- 
stitute-delegate, and during the 
meeting you might have seen Mrs. 
Coombe- Tennant’s interested, 
clever-looking and sympathetic 
face beside the venerable Earl 
Balfour without an hour’s ab- 
sence, while it was not an un- 
common thing to find half the 
men absent, and as a rule coming 
much later than the punctual 
Secretary General, Sir Eric 
Drummond. 

Mrs. Coombe-Tennant has read and 
traveled widely and knows the French 
language to perfection, an invaluable 
asset, for she is thus able to understand 
the speeches in both official languages 
and is independent of the translator. A 
well-know suffragist, she worked with 
Mrs. Faweett in the Executive Com- 
mittee of the old National Women’s 
Suffrage Society, where she did excel- 
lent work. During the last elections 


she was the Coalition-Liberal candi- 
date for the Forest of Dean. As a far- 
seeing internationalist and a friend of 
the cause of woman, she understands 
that questions relating to the protec- 
tion of women must be treated inter- 
nationally, yet that the centre of all 
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Miss- Grace Abbott sits as semi-official consultant 
and collaborator on:the Advisory Committee of the 
League of Nations, dealing with traffic in women and 
children. Miss Abbott is a noted social worker who 
has achieved prominence in her work in the Child 
Labor Division of the Children’s Bureau at Wash- 
ington. She is a former secretary of the Illinois 


Immigrant Commission 


real progress lies in the home and the 
education of the child. She won golden 
opinions for her practical maiden- 
speech in the Assembly on the Opium 
trade. She also took part in the dis- 
cussion on Esperanto and presented a 
remarkable report on the Traffic in 
Women and Children. 

Australia followed Great Britain’s 
example-and appointed Mrs. Dale of 
Sidney as Advisory Delegate. Before 
coming to the Third Assembly, she had 
been in Sweden arranging for the pro- 
duction of one of her plays. She is 
connected with the leading women’s 
societies in Australia and has devoted 
many years of her life to social and 
political reform. Her appointment to 
the Fifth Committee, which is chiefly 
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AMERICAN WOMEN 
AT GENEVA 


N ME. de PERROT, the writer of 
B this article on the influence of 
women from many countries in the 
League of Nations, herself a French 
correspondent, pays generous tribute 
to the significant work of women from 
the United States in the great world 
association at Geneva, Switzerland. 
Photographs of two of these Amer- 
ican women pioneers in international 
work are shown herewith. 











concerned with social subjects, gave 
her an excellent opportunity of ad- 
dressing the Assembly on the question 
of the Traffic in Women and Children. 
She spoke even more forcefully upon 
the social evil than Miss Forchhammer 
and Mrs. Coombe-Tennant had done. 
Dwelling with due emphasis upon the 
iniquity of “State Regulation of Vice,” 
she pointed out that the abolition of 
the system would be the most effective 
blow this infamous trade could receive 
and showed how all women’s organiza- 
tions in every country have striven 
against it. She laid stress upon the fact 
that since Josephine Butler’s campaign 
each country that had abolished this 
supervision had benefited—not one had 
returned to it. The Assembly was 
greatly impressed by Mrs. Dale’s fear- 
less exposition of facts and the ardent 
enthusiasm which underlay her convic- 
tions. 

If the League of Nations is to grow 
and become the shelter where nations 
seek refuge and gather strength, the 
men and women who have undertaken 
this work of peace must be single- 
hearted and generous in their concep- 
tion of the task each has to accomplish. 
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Mrs. Hamilton Wright is carrying on the 

work of her husband in combating the drug 

evil, as a member of the American delega- 

tion to the Opium Conference of the 

League of Nations. Through his efforts four 

acts were passed by Congress aimed to pre 
vent trade in the deadly drugs 


Looking back upon the world’s history, 
we see that every great movement was 
brought about by enthusiasm, by the 
sacred fire within, which the old Greeks 
knew and named. It is not the eva- 
nescent flame of the mass, but the con- 
centrated, clear-burning fire of the in- 
dividual that counts. The ideal of the 
League is great, but it is not only an 
ideal. It is a concrete, businesslike 
undertaking, a gigantic task. To ac- 
complish this task, the work of women 
is needed, as well as the work of men. 
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Che Mirarle 


B ‘ambie the scenes, a Babel of many tongues, an on 

B ‘jambie of half the languages of Europe. On the stage, a 

wordless drama of significant movement, a series of tremen- 
dous pictures. That is The Miracle. 

Americans, English, French, Germans, Greeks, Italians, Ru- 
manians, Russians, and actors and actresses of half a dozen other 
nationalities mingle in the cast of this allegory, produced in New 
York by Germany’s great director—Reinhardt. A few of their 
names are well known,—Rosamond Pinchot, niece of Governor 
Pinchot of Pennsylvania, picked out by Reinhardt, on his way over, 
from among the passengers on the Aquitania, for the part of the 
Nun, which she has shared with Alla Tarasova, of Russia, from the 
staff of the famed Moscow Art Theatre; Lady Diana Manners, of 
England, who has shared the role of the Madonna with Maria 
Carmi, Princess Matchabelli, of Italy; Lev Bulgakov, another of 
the staff of the Moscow Art Theatre, who plays the Piper; Rudolph 
Schildkraut, born in Constantinople and educated in Vienna, who 
played the Emperor. But obscured among the processionals of 
nuns and priests and novices, the crowds of peasants and towns- 
people, the retinues of knights and squires, are a granddaughter 
of a Rumanian prince, Russian nobles, refugees from revolution, 
former singers in opera in the capitals of the Old World, and 
ambitious young aspirants from nearly every State of the Union,— 
all brought together mainly by the prestige of Reinhardt and the 
unique chance of training under him. The most impressive aspect 
of The Miracle is the manner in which Max Reinhardt, the German 
director, and Morris Gest, the American producer, have succeeded 
in organizing this polyglot cast into one unified whole. As their 
varied accents assail the American ear in the echoing passages of 
the back stage and dressing rooms, the visitor wonders whether 
the interpreter must not have deserved as much credit as anyone 
for the success of a spectacle which so completely merits the 
description of “The Theatre International.” 
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THE NUN 


Rosamund Pinchot, 
the young American 
girl with whom Alla 
Tarasova, of Russia, 
shared the role 
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Sketches by Harald Toksvig 1 \\ 


A blind girl in one of 
the processions 












THE MIRACLE 


MAX REINHARDT 


The German director who came 
to New York to stage The 
Miracle personally 





THE MADONNA 


Maria Carmi, Princess Matcha- 
belli, of Italy, who alternated 
with the English Lady Diana 
Manners in the part 
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‘‘Mother’’ to Students from 





Serbia in America 
By Mary L. Stephenson 


Dr. Rosalie Slaughter Morton of New York Has Devoted Herself, Since Her 
Period of Service as a War Nurse with the Serbian Forces, to the 
Work of Training Young Serbians in the United States for 

the Reconstruction of Their Homeland 


AINT SAVA, Serbia’s patron Saint, 

foretold to his people long years 
ago: “By the excellency of your work 
you shall achieve all things.” Sava’s 
prophecy has at last been fulfilled, and 
for the first time since the Battle of 
Kosovo this little nation has regained 
its lost territory and has again become 
a reunited people. 

America’s insistence at Versailles that 
the smaller nations be given their right- 
ful inheritance helped to make this pos- 
sible. But America still owes Serbia a 
greater debt than she can ever pay, the 
debt of having saved countless Amer- 
ican lives by her unflinching resistance 
to Germany and Austria early in the 
World War. She held out with that 
same grim determination that for cen- 
turies has kept alive a united national 
spirit in spite of territorial disinte- 
gration. 

There are ineffaceable memories of 
those lines of refugees struggling 
through the cold and snow on unbroken 
paths to the barren hills; of the human 
wreckage that finally reached the Adri- 
atic, where they were herded on boats 
and taken to the Island of Corfu only 
to die from sheer exhaustion. But 
through itall Serbia’s spirit remained 
indomitable. And it is this same spirit 
that has given her courage to rebuild 
her ravaged territory and to restore her 
national strength. And again America 


is to have some small share in it, 





Among Serbia’s staunchest friends in 
this country is Dr. Rosalie Slaughter 
Morton, a well-known physician and 
surgeon of New York City. After shar- 
ing Serbia’s sorrows in the hospitals and 
on the battle fronts,she dedicated herself 
to help Serbia. She is the founder and 
chairman of the International Serbian 
Educational Committee, pledged to help 
educate in America Serbian students 
who shall return to their native country 
to help in the work of restoration. 

Dr. Morton, early in 1916, volunteered 
her services to the Allied cause. She 
was sent to France, where, under the 
Service du Santé, she served in Serbia, 
on the hospital ships, and on the Salon- 
iki front. It was in a hospital at Sa- 
loniki—so close to the front that the 
nurses were all French priests, as it was 
considered too dangerous for women 
nurses—that Dr. Morton witnessed 
again the heroism of these stalwart Ser- 
bian soldiers who lay dying of wounds, 
typhoid and infection. 

One night as she stood over one of 
these men and gazed at his fine face 
glorified by approaching death, she 
turned and said to the nurse that they 
must not let him die. For the soldier 
had looked up at Dr. Morton almost 
with a look of recognition, asifsomeone 
he knew were standing by him in these 
last hours. Quickly a hypodermic was 
administered, which brought him tem- 
porarily out of his delirium. Then the 
light faded from his face as he re- 
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alized she was a_ stranger. 
Leaning over, she heard him 
whisper that he had hoped 
some one had come whom he 
knew and was thinking of, but 
that he remembered now he 
had seen her killed. Tenderly 
she asked him if she might 
not carry a message for him to 
some one. He said that every- 
one in his village had been 
killed. 

Tormented by the thought 
that they had brought him 
back only to the consciousness 
that all his loved ones were 
gone and that, wounded as he 
was, he himself could have no 
incentive to live, she begged 
him to think whether there 
was not something she might 
do for him. 

With that impersonal atti- 
tude that marked the going of 
these war dead, the attitude 
that nothing mattered to the 
individual if his country might 
live, he begged her not to for- 
get his country but to go back 
after the war was over and do 
something for Serbia, for it 
was for Serbia he had died. 

This woman doctor from 
across the seas, numbed as she 
was by the horrors she had 
witnessed, yet felt herself 
alone with this man who, it 
seemed to her, had been dragged back 
from the very threshold of death that he 
might impress upon her and those whom 
she represented the need for further 
service. Dr. Morton then and there de- 
termined, as her share in the aftermath 
of the World War, to serve Serbia. 

Gradually this service took on the 
form of helping to educate the youth of 
Serbia in whom lay all her hope of 
luture greatness. 

Returning to her own country Dr. 
Morton visited various colleges and uni- 





“MOTHER” TO SERBIAN STUDENTS 








DR. ROSALIE SLAUGHTER MORTON 


Founder and Chairman of the International Serbian Edu- 


cational Committee 


versities and secured their cooperation 
in helping Serbian students to complete 
their education in American schools. 
The need for this had been augmented 
by the almost complete destruction of 
the University of Belgrade and thé 
generally depleted educational facilities. 
With the tuition assured, sufficient funds 
were raised to cover the expenses of 
twenty Serbian students and Dr. Mor- 
ton once more set out for Serbia to 
carry this message and to bring back 
with her the students selected. 
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After consultation with the Minister 
of Education and others, it was decided 
to insert a notice in the newspaper that 
applicants would be received at a cer- 
tain hour. Few details were given other 
that that these students would be taken 
to America to complete their education. 

Serbia’s faith in America’s friendship 
was made evident in the overwhelming 
number who applied. Hundreds came 
where two score had been called for. 
There were just 2000, to be exact, who 
appeared in person to answer that one 
little notice. They formed a line for 
blocks. The Committee was astounded. 
It was impossible to make any selections 
that day, so the applicants were told 
that the next day’s paper would carry 
more specific instructions as to the re- 
quirements. These numbered nineteen, 
but, in spite of this, the applicants who 
were eligible and eager to go remained 
legion. 

Dr. Morton then extended this offer 
on behalf of her nation to forty more 
students, making a total of sixty. She 
had first arranged with the Serbian 
Government to fur- 
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Finally the day came for their depar- 
ture, mothered by their American friend. 
For Dr. Morton is now known as 
“mother” to this entire student body, 
It was suddenly discovered that one 
young girl was missing. Word was sent 
that the train left in a few minutes and 
she must come at once or be left behind, 
Then she burst in upon them, her face 
beaming and with her lovely long hair 
cut short. Protests brought only the 
explanation that all American girls wore 
their hair bobbed and she wanted to 
look like them when she arrived in their 
country. 


They began their study of English on 
the boat coming over and could already 
speak a few sentences on their arrival 
here. For the first year they were placed 
in the smaller schools and _ colleges, 
where they would be able to secure more 
personal attention. By the end of the 
first year they had mastered sufficient 
English to continue their professional 
courses in the larger colleges and uni- 
versities. The American institutions 
now offering tuition and student hospi- 

tality to this little 





nish part of the 
transportation to 
America and 
pledged herself and 
her committee to 
care for their ex- 
penses over here. It 
was faith both in 
Serbia and her own 
America that gave 
Dr. Morton cour- 
age to assume this 


iki moved Dr. 





“DO SOMETHING 
FOR MY COUNTRY”’ 


HIS plea of a dying Serbian sol- 
dier in a war hospital in Salon- 
Rosalie Morton to 
undertake, after her period of service 
as a nurse, the work she has founded 
and carried on for the aid of Serbia 
described in this article—the education 
of young Serbian men and women in 
the United States to return to the long 
tasks of reconstruction in their own 
land. 


band _ includes: 
Princeton, Cornell, 
Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Tech- 
nology and Massa- 
chusetts Agricul- 
tural College, the 
Universities of 
Vermont, Syracuse, 
Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, West 
Virginia, North 








moral and financial 
obligation. 

The selection of students was left to a 
committee appointed by the Serbian 
Minister of Education and composed of 
representative Serbians and Americans 
in Belgrade. Every student pledged 


himself, on his part, to return and take 
part in the building up of Serbia’s 
national life. 





Carolina, Texas 
and California, and Tufts, Barnard, 
Newcomb and Converse Colleges. 
Everywhere the reports are the same. 
These students are a distinct addition 
to their colleges. They are not only 4 
forceful part of the student body but 
they have brought to their fellow stu- 
dents in America a closer and more 
intimate knowledge of the peoples of 
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Central Europe. The young 
American entering college is 
only too apt to consider a resi- 
dent of one of the Balkan 
states as a sort of semi-bar- 
barian. To meet and talk with 
ope of these young persons 
and to find him an equal in 
character and mentality is a 
quicker way to promote inter- 
national understanding than 
would be all the reading pos- 
sible. 

“Americans have rather a 
hazy conception of the inhabi- 
tants of the Balkan states,” 
writes one of the college deans. 
“The presence of Leposava 
has given the students of this 
college an idea of the type of 
women who live in these coun- 
tries and has aroused in this 
way a spirit of friendliness 
that could not be accom- 
plished in any other way.” 

This experiment in inter- 
national education works both 
ways. Not only does the 
Serbian student return to his 
native country equipped with 
the highest ideals of American 
education and prepared to 
furnish new zeal and fresh im- 
pulses in the rebuilding of his 
little war-trodden nation, but 
he has left a priceless gift to the Amer- 
ican student with whom he has studied 
and played. 

One of the most difficult tasks was to 
help erase from the memories of these 
young people the nightmare of war 
horrors. Gradually, however, the look 
of fear has faded from out those young 
eyes, color has again returned to cheeks 
once blanched with deprivation and suf- 
fering, and anaemic bodies have been 
built up so that some of these boys and 
girls are now scarcely recognizable as 
the pitiful, war-scarred youths of a few 
short years ago. 


“MOTHER” TO SERBIAN STUDENTS 








Dr. Morton with four of her Serbian “daughters” who 
have finished their studies in the United States, ready to 
return to their native land: 

Standing, left to right—Sabinka Yeftitch, graduate of 
Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C.; Dr. Morton; Lepo- 
sava Stankovitch, who has had four years of social service 
training at Sophie Newcomb College, New Orleans, La. 

Sitting—Dragitza Popovitch, another graduate of Con- 
verse College; Olga Yosipovitch, graduate of South- 
western Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, La. 


In so far as possible every student has 
specialized in some branch of knowl- 
edge needed in his country’s restoration. 
The Serbian Minister of Agriculture 
was particularly interested in securing 
the advantage of American training 
along this line, so that nine of these stu- 
dents have been specializing in agri- 
culture. Students pursuing dentistry 
will doubtless be called upon to start 
dental clinics upon their return, nurses 
to show other nurses better and more 
improved methods. 

The actual hospital training for 
nurses has had to be omitted, as it re- 
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called too vividly the war scenes. So 
the social service side of health work 
and playgrounds has been stressed, 
postponing the actual training of nurses 
to some future time. But obviously 
there is opportunity for every form of 
social service to be initiated and carried 
on by these American-trained students. 

Our Government has assisted in every 
possible way to forward this educational 
experiment. Opportunities have been 
given the students for visiting the De- 
partment of Agriculture in Washington 
and for securing summer work. Almost 
all of these students have financed 
themselves during the summer vaca- 
tions. Two young women studying 
dentistry at Tufts College have spent 
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their summer vacations doing dental 
work at a State Hospital for the Insane, 
They themselves requested the privilege 
of returning the second summer to serve 
these unfortunates in some way, thereby 
showing their appreciation of how 
America served them in time of need. 

There remains but one more year of 
training for this particular group of 
Serbian students in American schools. 
When the last one shall have gone back 
to his native land, both America and 
Serbia will be the richer. This seed of 
international friendship may blossom 
into full flower and, by so much, lessen 
the chances of future misunderstandings 
and wars. 











NIKOLA PASHITCH 


Serbia’s veteran political leader im the fight for the 
reunified state of Yugo-Slavia, of which he recently 
resigned as Prime Minister 




















Vibrations 





By Viola Paradise 


An American Story 





LADY, sitting at 

her window, put 
aside her book to 
listen to the old street 
harpist. Funny little 
wrinkled Italian, with 
his thin, quaint tunes, 
and his grotesque 
posture, as he bent 
over his harp—for he 
played standing, and 
stuck out in back. 
But his music had 
real feeling and taste, 
and she had got into 
the habit of expecting 
him, mornings. 

This was the first 
time he had come on 
a Sunday. And partly. 
because of some- 
thing in the shaky, 
sad tunes—which she 
had never noticed be- 








Viola Paradise, well known 
as a writer of fiction whose 
work has appeared in many 
publications, reflects one of 
the most difficult problems 
in the lives of newcomers in 
America, in this appealing 
story of a little Italian-Amer- 
ican girl and the conflict 
between her talent for music 
and her feeling about her 
family 


“Tf you don’t-a like, 
you don’t-a give the 
fifty cent, no? Ecco! 

He hurried away. 
But at the corner he 
turned and came 
back. The lady smiled 
at him, and he said 
timidly, “Please, 
Missis, you write on 
one piece-a-da paper 
you like-a my 
music?” 

She was puzzled. 
Then she understood 
that he wanted a tes- 
timonial. Laughing, 
she wrote it, in red 
ink, with flourishes. 
He’ thanked siher, 
choking a little, and 
was off, before she 
could ask him why 
he wanted the piece 








fore—partly for the 
luxury of feeling rich, 
she tossed him half a dollar. 

He thought it a mistake, came up to 
her window. 

“No,” she said, “it’s because I like 
your music.” 

“You like? I play you ‘nother one.’ 

He stayed half an hour playing, say- 
ing after each tune, “You like? I play 
you ‘nother one,” with somewhat dis- 


’ 


turbing eagerness. At last he finished. 
Then he went up to the window and 
wanted to return the fifty cents. The 
lady insisted, and he kept the money 
reluctantly. Then suddenly he bright- 
ened. 


“I show my granndaughter,” he said. 
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of paper. 
II 

HE day before, old Mr. and Mrs. 

Caluso were neglecting their 
breakfast at the kitchen table. They 
talked Italian, in subdued tones, Mr. 
Caluso with deprecating gesture and 
voice. 

“Tt’s nothing, nothing. She is fifteen. 
At fifteen, especially girls—perhaps 
growing pains 4 

“But she is well. I ask her what’s- 
a matter? always in the English. But 
she says only, ‘nothing,’ impatient. 
For the six days she doesn’t play the 
music. Always, like today, she sits at 
the piano, silent, staring like now.” 

“Tt is nothing, do not worry, little 
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grandmother.” He picked up his coffee 
cup. Then, suddenly, an idea struck 
him. 

“T know what’s the matter. She has 
the talent, no? It is the temperament. 
You know the temperament, he goes 
with music.” He began gesturing, cof- 
fee cup in hand. “When I was fifteen, 
I also had the temperament! I——” 

“Look, you are spilling the coffee.” 

“No,” she continued, after wiping the 
floor, ‘no. I think in America people 
do not have the temperament. But you 
talk to her. If it is the temperament, 
tell her how you got cured of it. You 
and she have always been the nearest 
friends in this house. Maybe she will 
tell you what’s the matter.” 

Mr. Caluso put down his cup, and 
with a sigh threw off all pretense of 
lightness. “I can’t talk to her. I try. 
It is ‘Yes, Grandfather’ and ‘No, 
Grandfather.’ Grandfather! No more 
funny sweet names, just grandfather. 
I said, ‘Come Alvera, you play the pi- 
ano and I'll play the harp, like many 
evenings.’ But she shivers and says, 
‘Oh no!’ She doesn’t talk, she answers 
only.” 

Now his wife took upon herself the 
task of comforter. “Maybe she works 
too hard—with her music and the high 
school. Maybe she does not under- 
stand the lessons. Geometry, it must 
be very hard, she could not make me 
see the sense of it. I think she worries 
that she does not understand the 
geometry.” 

Mr. Caluso considered. ‘No,’ he 
concluded. “It is not the geometry, 
she said that was the easiest for her, 
even though she could not explain. The 
English, she said, was hardest. I said 
‘That’s funny, Alvera, you were born in 
America, not greenhorn like me.’ Then 
she said maybe it was the way we talk 
at home. So I said, in English, like 
this, ‘Ecco! From now your grand- 


a-mother and me, we talk-a to you just 
the English. 


That make you do better 


the English lesson, no?’ Then ghe 
laughed, but without spirit, and said, 
‘You nice old goose, I ’fraid it’s-a too 
late,’ and she kissed me at the top 
where I am bald, and said my head 
was like little skating pond, in the 
park, with frosty bushes all round.” 
The old man laughed, then sighed. 
“Only that was before this—this tem- 
perament. Well, pazienza, she must get 
over it. Now I take my harp and set 
about my business.” 

Suddenly the sound of a Chopin 
waltz came from the “parlor.” The 
old couple looked at one another with 
pleased surprise. 

“Ecco!” exclaimed Mr. Caluso. 
“What have I said? It was the tem- 
perament. She is again all right.” 

“The saints grant it!” His wife spoke 
with little conviction, and detained him 
as he started for the parlor. “Let her 
first finish the waltz. If you disturb 
her maybe she’ll go back into your— 
your temperament again.” 


N the parlor, Alvera knew she was 
I playing badly, without expression, 
slighting the difficult places. At any 
other time since Monday she would 
have thought herself too miserable to 
care; but now, with her music lesson 
enly three hours off, and the realization 
that she had not worked at it at all, 
she could not give herself up entirely to 
her unhappiness. Useless to dwell upon 
the imagined relief of pouring out her 
trouble to Miss Wade. She could not 
tell Miss Wade. And yet, if she be- 
gan, “I’m unhappy because my grand- 
father goes about the street with a harp 
and a copper cup for pennies,” Miss 
Wade would reply No, she could 
not think what Miss Wade would reply. 
But she would continue, “I didn’t real- 
ize the disgrace of it till I overheard 
the geometry teacher say to the Eng- 
lish teacher: ‘Those organ grinders are 
no better than beggars. I’d_ respect 
them more if they’d beg outright, in- 
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stead of making an outrageous noise.’ ” 

At this point in her imaginings Al- 
vera would either weep luxuriously at 
some fancied comforting from Miss 
Wade, or, faced with terrible, unyield- 
ing reality of her trouble, with the fact 
that nothing Miss Wade could say 
could change the shameful truth, would 
sit silent and grim at the piano, her 
slim white hands limp in her lap. 

Today, with the music lesson immi- 
nent, these invented conversations with 
Miss Wade seemed absurd. For they 
had never had any personal conversa- 
tion. Always their talk had been of 
music, ever since the day of their meet- 
ing, when by chance they had sat side 
by side at a public concert. “Why did 
you shake your head?” Miss Wade had 
asked the dark-eyed child.—Alvera 
was then only twelve-—“Did I shake 
my head? It didn’t feel right. One 
part went so—” here she had hummed 
a few phrases. “It should have gone 
like this,’ here she hummed again, 
“more singing, not so loud and grand.” 
Then Miss Wade, impressed with a 
child so musically alert that she could 
know and express exactly in what re- 
spect the music had failed to satisfy 
her, had offered to teach Alvera. And 
from that time Alvera had gone to her 
studio on Saturday mornings. 

A precious, magic hour, an hour to be 
waited for all week. Yet, once there, 
it was all very impersonal. Almost, 
thought Alvera once, as if Miss Wade 
did not want her adoration. For if she 
showed it ever so slightly, Miss Wade 
almost ceased to be Miss Wade, all her 
attention was focused on the piano, on 
the music. But sometimes, if Alvera 
Was casual, Miss Wade—homely, mid- 
dle aged, gray haired —would talk 
about music, would make Alvera talk 
about it, would draw her out. And at 
these times Miss Wade seemed young 


again—and looked “like sunshine,” Al- 


vera thought to herself. 
Yet she could not tell her trouble to 
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Miss Wade. Supposing Miss Wade 
should be contemptuous? Alvera shud- 
dered. She thought of the change that 
too often came over her teacher, from 
the kindly smile of greeting to the chal- 
lenging, exacting attitude of instructor. 
How dared she go to her lesson? Fran- 
tically, as if to shake off her misery by 
force, she had plunged into the gay 
Chopin waltz. 

As she finished her grandfather stood 
in the doorway. “Brava!” he cried. 
“One little bit more joy, Alvera, and it 
is perfect!” 

She wheeled about suddenly and saw 
him waiting, embarrassed, for an an- 
swer. After a moment’s silence, he 
shrugged his shoulders, went 
awkwardly to the corner where his harp 
stood, picked it up, and was about to 
leave the room, when Alvera cried out 
in anguish, “Grandfather!” 

He put the harp down, went over to 
her. “What is it, little one? Some- 
thing is wrong, no?” 

“Grandfather, I'll stop taking music 
lessons. I'll go to work in a factory. 
I can’t bear to have you going round 
with the harp ——” She stopped short 
at his amazed stare. No, it was too 
cruel, she could not say it. So she 
added lamely, “In all this weather.” 

“What’s this? What’s this? A fac- 
tory! You! Born in America, and to go 
in a factory. Oh, poveretta! So that’s 
what make you sorry, so sad, Alvera? 
That’s why you all the time so—so 
” He cannot find the word he 
wants and gives it up: “Oh, carina mia, 
you make-a the worry about me! Why, 
I’m strong! Not-a like these young 
American man—catch-a cold, sneeze, 
sneeze, every bad weather! Your 
grand-a father verra strong man, Alvera. 
You see these ten fingers that make 
with the harp so sweet music? These 
fingers can crack the brazil nut, and 
don’t-a make-a trouble over it, too.” 

He was touched at her anxiety for 
him, he went on to reassure her. “Why, 
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my flower, because I gotta the sixty- 
five years—that’s nothing. I gotta not 
one drop rheumatism. I can go yet 
twenty-five years more, making the 
rausic with the harp, bread and music, 
bread and music, and music lessons for 
Alvera, and something pretty—ha ha! 
you cannot guess what—for Alvera for 
Christmas. I’m verra strong old man, 
Alvera. Don’t you think one time 
more about the factory. I’m verra 
verra strong old man.” 

Alvera burst into tears, could say 
nothing. He patted her head, told her 
to blow her nose and to smile. She 
contrived, after some time, to control 
herself, and at last could say, “I’m all 
right now.” 

After a while he took his harp and 
went out, trying to believe he had 
ended her troubles. But when he had 
left the house, Alvera, her elbows on 
the piano, sobbed over and over again, 
“T can’t bear it, I can’t bear it!” 


ER grandmother, who had heard 
H the conversation from the kit- 
chen, did not interrupt her grief. The 
old woman, to her terror, had suddenly 
understood. She knew that this new 
threatened misery could not be so 
lightly dispelled. Her heart sank. Pity 
welled up in her; pity for all of them— 
for her husband first, and herself, and 

more tardily—for the girl. “She is 
ashamed of us,” she said to herself. 

Two hours later—hours of alternate 
weeping and sitting silent at the piano 

Alvera started out. It was a cold, 
crisp day. Her head, hot, confused, 
throbbing from a week of sleeplessness 
and worry and many tears, was cooled 
by the half hour’s walk against the 
wind. She reached the studio early, in 
time to hear the last fifteen minutes of 
another lesson. 

But the sudden clearness of her mind 
only brought a new distress. If it was 


true—and oh, it was, she cried to her- 
self—that she was giving up her music, 


then what was she doing here? Why 
had she come for a lesson? 

At this moment she heard Miss 
Wade’s voice, sharp and contemptuous, 
saying to the other pupil, “We'll finish 
this hour, but it’s the last. My con- 
science won’t let me continue to take 
your father’s ten dollars a lesson, wher 
you don’t take your music seriously.” 

Ten dollars a lesson! But she, Al- 
vera, was paying only fifty cents. She 
had known that Miss Wade had re- 
duced the price for her, but that the 
usual price was ten dollars—incredible! 
Why, it was charity! Miss Wade was 
giving her the lessons and letting her 
pay the fifty cents only to keep her 
self-respect! 

Mixed feelings seethed within her. 
Her adoration of Miss Wade swamped 
her tragedy. She felt choked with her 
love and gratitude. And then, “Some 
day I’ll pay it all back, when I am 
earning money, when I’m giving les- 
sons, or concerts 13 

Only that was never to be. She 
thought of her grandfather. She was 
not going to be a musician, she was 
going to work in a factory. She must 
leave at once. She must not take this 
last lesson, must not add to her debt. 
She must go before thé other pupil came 
out. They were talking in there, the 
other pupil was making excuses. But 
Alvera scarcely heard. She must get 
up and leave. 

But she could not get up and leave. 
It would mean—why, it would mean 
dropping music out of her life. As well 
drop one’s heart out of one’s body! 
And to leave Miss Wade—Miss Wade, 
who had made music real and living to 
her, Miss Wade, whom she adored —. 

She felt sick. 

Yet she must leave, she must drop 
her heart out of her body. That was 





what she had known, deep down inside 
her, all week. To go to work in a fac- 
‘tory, dipping chocolates, or wrapping 
cigars, or making buttonholes - 
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She would rest a minute, her heart 
was beating so. There were still a few 


minute - 

Or no, she must stay and tell Miss 
Wade. She would say —— _ Impossi- 
ble, she would go, at once, right this 
minute 


Only she could not make herself go. 
She must see Miss Wade once more— 
this one last lesson. Then she would 
write a letter. 

And suddenly Miss Wade was saying, 
in her warm, genial tone of greeting, 
“Good morning, Alvera. But child, 
what’s the matter?” 

Alvera struggled for words. The 
things she wanted to say, she could not. 
What she said had nothing to do with 
the turbulent chaos of her feelings, she 
was surprised to hear the words come 
from her mouth. “I’m not prepared 
for my lesson, I’ve scarcely touched the 
piano all week.” 

Miss Wade thought, “The child’s up- 
set, because she heard me rowing the 
other pupil.” Aloud she said, gently, 
“Well, perhaps you had some good rea- 
son. We'll see what we can do.” And 
she put her hand on Alvera’s shoulder 
as they went into the studio. 

Alvera, struggling against tears, said 
fiercely to herself that tomorrow she 
would write Miss Wade a letter, today 
she would have this one last hour, she 
would forget everything in the world 
but her music and Miss Wade. 

Hard work, well loved, is a tonic to 
the spirit. When she left the studio, 
her troubles and her resolutions were 
not forgotten, but the glow of the past 
hour was still warming her, and she 
postponed her grief. She let herself 
think only of Miss Wade. If only she 
could do something for Miss Wade, 
something heroic, something dangerous, 
something demanding unheard-of cour- 
age, something to show she held her 
own life as nothing against any danger 
that might threaten Miss Wade. For 
several blocks she imagined impossible 
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scenes, in which, having rescued Miss 
Wade from peril, she modestly dis- 
claimed all credit. Then her mind 
flopped back to the bad fifteen minutes 
just before her lesson, when she had 
heard the contempt in Miss Wade’s 
voice to the other pupil. Then she had 
scarcely noticed it, but now, looking 
back, it seemed a terrible thing. “I 
could not have endured it,” she said to 
herself. 

Then she thought of her grandfather. 

It must end. This morning she had 
not had the courage, he had looked so 
sorry, his merry wrinkles all turned 
sad, his grizzly hair all rumpled at the 
back, where he ran his hands through 
it, in his distress. He was so good and 
kind; she loved him. But it must end. 
It would be terrible to say what she 
must say to her grandfather. Terrible 
to give up music lessons. Most terrible 
of all not to see Miss Wade again. 
Tomorrow morning, immediately after 
breakfast, she would tell her grand- 
father the truth, she would write the 
letter to Miss Wade. 

She walked home with a dead step, 
dragging dead hopes and dreams. 


Iss WADE found herself think- 
M ing about Alvera all day; a 
picture of the white distressed girl kept 
intruding upon other lessons. She won- 
dered about Alvera’s home life. She 
had wondered before, but she was a 
busy person, and asking questions took 
time. Besides, she had thought it was 
best to keep away from personal things 
with a girl like Alvera, she did not 
want to encourage what she recognized 
as “an incipient crush.” But now that 
attitude seemed ridiculous, lazy, a bit 
cowardly. She wanted to know all 
about Alvera. After all, why hadn't 
she worked at her music that week? 
Perhaps the child had been really un- 
happy about something. “Oh, but that 
shouldn’t be! Such a lovely young 
thing, such a vivid, flamelike little girl! 
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If I had married,” continued Miss 
Wade to herself, “that’s just the kind of 
daughter I should have wanted.” 

That evening in her mail she found 
some concert tickets for the next after- 
noon. “I’ll take them to Alvera,” she 
thought. ‘“That’ll give me a chance to 
see what kind of a background she has, 
and perhaps to find out what was the 
matter.” 

The next morning, entering the hall 
of the tenement in which her notebook 
told her Alvera lived, she collided with 
an old man, carrying a harp. She 
almost laughed at the suddenness of the 
encounter, but a glance at the man’s 
face sobered her. It was tragic—tor- 
tured. In an impulse to detain him, 
she asked, before he stumbled past her, 
“To the Calusos live in this building?” 

He made a queer, soblike sound in 
his throat, his thumb pointed over his 
shoulder. Then he was out in the 
street. 

At the door, before she found the 
bell, she heard a quavering old voice 
say, persuasively, “But Alvera, your 
gran’father!” and she heard Alvera re- 
ply, “I ean’t help it, I am ashamed of 
him. Oh, I wish I was dead!” 

Miss Wade caught her breath, almost 


in panic. Then it was a real trouble. 


She pulled herself together, and 
knocked. 
There was a moment’s silence. Then 


the door opened, and Alvera’s grand- 
mother stood there, white and trem- 
bling. 

“I’m Alvera’s music teacher.” 

Alvera, flushed, leaning against the 
upright piano that stood across one 
corner, jumped as she saw Miss Wade, 
uttered an anguished “Oh!” and rushed 
from the room. Old Mrs. Caluso stared 
after her a moment, then turned and 
motioned Miss Wade to sit down, and 
sat down herself on the edge of a rock- 
ing chair. At first she could not speak, 


she glanced about the room, as if for 


help. 


“Are you in trouble?” Miss Wade 
asked simply. “I’m sorry.” 

Mrs. Caluso, old and little, was silent 
a moment. Her hands tightly clenched 
the arms of the rocker. Presently she 
said, “You must-a be verra smart lady. 
Alvera love you verra much. Maybe 
you can help us, yes? We gotta beeg-a 
tristezza — how you say? — affliction, 
You know, our girl, Alvera—alla time 
verra good, happy girl. She and hers 
grand-a-father make-a like two friends. 
But for one week now, something it ees 
wrong. She make-a the practice five 
minutes. Then she ees stop. I say, 
‘What’s-a the matter?’ She say, ‘Noth- 
ing,’ but she ees cry. Yesterday she 
play one little bit. But worst is come 
this morning. Seven o’clock. She ees 
practice verra nice, fifteen minutes. 
Then, subttano,—how you say ?—sud- 
den? Sudden comes verra bad _ noise. 
Every sound on the piano, all together. 
Dio mio, horrible noise! We run to 
the parlor. ‘What’s-a matter? What’s- 
a matter?’ She ees crying, ‘I can’t 
stand, I can’t stand!’ All-a time her 
grand-a-father, just-a like friend say, 
‘Cara, what’s-a matter?’ Then she 
say, sudden, ‘I can’t stand. I’m shame 
of you. You go round just-a like one 
beggarman!’ To her grand-a-father she 
say that! Now, signorina, what can 
we do? She is shame of us.” 

But this was terrible, it was really 
serious—why, it was a big thing... 
Miss Wade said, “Oh!” in a tone of 
understanding and distress, and cast 
about in her mind for words, indeed for 
something deeper than words, to meet 
this situation. Mrs. Caluso did not 
wait for an answer, but spoke again. 
She told how the grandfather was at 
first too stunned and hurt to speak. 
And then he had said, “in a lost voice” 
that he was no beggar, but a musician, 
an artist—not like a man with a grind- 
organ and a monkey, that people paid 
him because they liked his music, that 
it was an honerable profession, more 
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honorable, even,. than that of his son, 
who was a prospering barber in New 
York—-because music was an art. But 
Alvera had said no, his music was not 
good, people gave him money only be- 
cause he was old and they were sorry 
for him. She had begged him to throw 
away his harp, had said she was going 
to give up her music, and would stop 
school, and go to work in the factory, 
and they should sell the piano—any- 
thing, anything they wanted, only she 
could not bear to have her grandfather 
a beggar! 

Miss Wade interrupted. “I'll try to 
make her see how wrong she is.” The 
words were carefully chosen, and 
spoken in a tone of firm confidence, far 
beyond her real feeling, in order to give 
comfort to this little old woman, whose 
own pride had been wounded by her 
granddaughter’s shame. And Miss 
Wade was almost frightened when Mrs. 
Caluso seized eagerly at the hope she 
implied. 

“Ecco! You think it no ees begging, 
this playing with the harp? I will 
bring Alvera.”’ 

Alvera came into the room, not 
timidly, not erying, but with the dry 
tragic dignity that utter despair be- 
stows. Yet it was not utter despair, 
for her eyes searched Miss Wade's face, 
to see whether contempt was written 
there. Immediately she was in Miss 
Wade’s presence, she had to struggle to 
think clearly of her trouble, to keep her 
mind unblurred by her adoration. 

Miss Wade, overwhelmed with pity, 
was silent a moment. It would have 
been so easy to put her arms about Al- 
vera, to speak comforting words, to tell 
her not to be absurd, that her grand- 
father’s occupation was not begging. 
That would smooth things out for a 
while; for she knew Alvera loved her 
much, and could guess that she loved 
her grandfather enough to grasp 
hungrily at anything that would make 
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75 
it possible to go on with her music, 
with life in general as it had been. 

But this would not be honest com- 
forting—nor permanent. She must not 
depend on Alvera’s adoration. It was 
a matter to be worked out by head, 
not by heart. 

So she steeled herself, and though, 
within, she yearned, prayerfully, she 
made her voice matter-of-fact, almost 
hard. 

“Sit down, Alvera.” She motioned 
to the space beside her on the stiff, un- 
yielding sofa. ‘We'll have to work this 
out. Now, what do you think you 
would like your grandfather to do? 
Of course you know he would be un- 
happy idle, even if it should be easy for 
him to give up his music.” 

Nothing she could have said could 
have surprised Alvera more. The girl 
was perforce dumb. 

“Surely,” Miss Wade went on, relent- 
lessly. “Surely you have not asked 
him to give up his harp without having 
something else in mind for him?” 

She waited. At last Alvera answered 
in a faint voice: 

“T didn’t think that far. I only know 
that I can’t bear—that I’m ashamed of 
his begging.” 

“Begging? Does he beg?” 

“Tt’s the same thing. He goes about 
with his harp, and people throw him 
coins.” 

Then Miss Wade had an inspiration. 
“My dear child!’"—but the words were 
not a caress, they were almost sharp. 
“T must be impersonal,” she kept saying 
to herself, “I must not show my feel- 
ings.” “My dear child, what you need 
is some knowledge of the history of 
music!” 

And she plunged into an account of 
ancient singers and traveling bards, in 
the days centuries before any music 
had been printed. And soon her voice 
was warm and round, and her eyes 
glowed with that look “like sunshine” 
that always so deeply stirred Alvera, 
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and she talked on of twelfth and 
thirteenth century troubadours, and 
trouveres, and jongleurs, and ciarlanti, 
of their going from France into Italy, 
in the days before Dante, of their 
making music and poetry, of their go- 
ing from castle to castle, and from 
village green to village green, for the 
people. 

“They were makers and scatterers 
and recorders of poetry. If it had not 
been for them, the world would be 
poorer today.” 

The grandmother, her hands still 
clutching the arms of the rocker, lis- 
tened hungrily, only half understand- 
ing. Alvera listened wide-eyed, want- 
ing terribly to be convinced. At least, 
she thought fervently, at least Miss 
Wade was not contemptuous. 

When Miss Wade paused, Alvera 
struggled to get control of her voice. 
“You think then it is not begging?” she 
urged. 

“Of course not. He is doing some- 
thing he considers art.” 

“Oh, but it is not art. His music is 
thin and—simple and poor!” 

“There are many kinds of music and 
many kinds of people. As great a man 
as Tostoli has said that the greatest 
art is that which the simplest people 
can enjoy. Your beloved Chopin used 
simple Polish folk-songs. But when’— 
Miss Wade shifted the trend of her 
talk—‘‘when did you begin to think 
your grandfather’s music poor? Your 
grandmother says you used to enjoy 
playing with him.” 

Alvera winced. She did not answer 
the question, but continued: 

“You think it is different from play- 
ing a grind organ?” 

“Of course it is different! But even,” 
she continued slowly, deliberately, 
“even if he played a grind organ, if he 
got pleasure from it, you would have 
no right to ask him to stop, until you 
had something else to suggest to him, 


that he could do and: enjoy as much, 
You’ve scarcely the right to deprive 
another person of his occupation.” 

Alvera looked eagerly in Miss 
Wade's face for help, for guidance. But 
Miss Wade was not helping her, was 
only making it more difficult. She was 
saying, “Imagine yourself in his place. 
How would you feel? What would 
you do?” 

And suddenly Alvera began to feel 
ashamed. She struggled against it, 
struggled to see herself as she had that 
morning, all that terrible long week— 
an object of scorn to her fellow school- 
mates if only they knew about her 
grandfather. .. And now, here, in- 
stead of pity, it was her own scorn 
rising, her scorn for herself, that Miss 
Wade had made her feel. And it was 
worse than Miss Wade’s contempt 
would have been. Yet she would de- 
fend herself against it, would make 
Miss Wade understand how it felt to 
be the granddaughter of a_ street 
harpist. 

“Tf it were your grandfather?” she 
cried “wouldn’t you be ashamed?” 

The words were scarcely out of her 
mouth, when she felt how easy it would 
be for Miss Wade to say no, a simple 
no. Yet though she resented the ease 
with which an outsider could say this 
little word, she yearned eagerly for the 
no. If Miss Wade would not be 
ashamed, surely it must be all right. 
And if Miss Wade said it, she would 
mean it, she was so frank, so direct. 

Miss Wade did not say no, simply. 
She stopped to think. Then she said, 
“T suppose it is as hard for me to put 
myself in your place as it is for you to 
put yourself in your grandfather’s. But 
I hope—I hope that even if my grand- 
father were an organ grinder, I would 
have the courage to let him live his own 
life. Perhaps I should not have that 
much courage, but I hope . . .” 

Alvera suddenly broke down and 
wept. That word courage, so acciden- 
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ally hit upon by Miss Wade, suddenly 
reminded her of her daydreams of 
yesterday, as she walked away from 
her music lesson. She, this cowardly 
thing that she was, had imagined her- 
self rescuing Miss Wade from some 
danger! She who was ashamed of her 
grandfather, only because of a few sen- 
tences overheard by chance, because of 
some one else’s opinion! 

Her face in her hands, her head on 
her knees, she swayed in a paroxysm 
of weeping, of self-hatred. 

Miss Wade made a movement, as if 
to put her arms about the girl, but 
quickly restrained herself. Old Mrs. 
Caluso came over and stood beside her 
granddaughter. “Don’t cry, Alvera, 
don’t cry, cara, you make-a us feel 
verra bad, don’t ery.” 

At last her sobs quieted, but she still 
sat, bent over, breathing convulsively. 
Miss Wade, to keep herself from com- 
forting Alvera, turned to the old 
woman and began questioning her 
about her life and her husband’s in 
Italy and in America. And as Mrs. 
Caluso answered the questions gently, 
always with half an eye on Alvera’s 
suffering form, Miss Wade felt doubly 
sorry for the girl. For the old woman 
told, among other things, of the death 
of Alvera’s parents when she was a 
baby, how her grandparents had taken 
her, had loved her, how almost the first 
word Alvera had learned to say was 
“moosic,’ how even before that she 
would creep to the harp, and make her 
grandfather understand that she 
wanted him to play it to her... 
Presently Alvera, silent and calm, 
lifted her head, and looked at her 
grandmother with questioning eyes. 

How would it all end, wondered Miss 
Wade, uneasily. She was waiting for 
Alvera to say something. 

There were footsteps in the hall, the 
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door opened, and old Mr. Caluso 
stumbled into the room. He was 
breathless, he ignored the stranger. 

“See, see, Alvera!” he exclaimed, 
holding out a piece of paper. 

But Alvera did not look at the paper. 
She flew to him, his arms were about 
her. “Oh, grandfather!” she sobbed. 
“T’m so ashamed of myself!” 


Il 


t home that night, Miss Wade was 
thinking about the Calusos. The 
old man’s dignity, as he had said, 
“Until today my Alvera, she don’t-a 
know my music it ees good. She think 
alla time people pay me like one beggar 
man—feel sorry at me. But today I 
play for one lady, she give-a me fifty 
cent! Somebody don’t-a give the fifty 
cent when she don’t-a like-a music. I 
ask her verra verra careful, ‘You like?’ 
and she say she like. She write-a she 
like on one piece-a paper—see, here!” 
And now Alvera was happy again. 
... Words. Strange what words 
could do, incredible that they could so 
easily have brought about a happy end- 
ing. No, incredible was the wrong 
word... “And I wasn’t pollyann- 
ish,” said Miss Wade to herself, “in- 
deed, almost brutal. I had to make 
her work it through herself. . .” 

Still, she wondered. Five years from 
now, when Alvera would be doing con- 
certs, and some young man wooing her, 
and instead of adoring the teacher, so 
that her words would have weight. . . 
Her thoughts broke off here. An 
image of the eager faced girl made her 
yearn. It would have been so delicious 
to have held the child close, to have 
said warm, comforting words. 

Five years from now... She said 
aloud, in the empty room, “I wonder.” 

Her voice was distressed, yet in it 
there was hope. 











From Cow-Puncher to Arctic 
Explorer 


By D. M. Le Bourdais 


Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Born in Manitoba and Later a Cattle Herder in North 
Dakota, Worked His Way Through College Against Difficul- 
ties, to Become an Anthropologist and to Found 
a New Herding Industry in the North 
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caribou and musk ox raising enter- 
prise, established on Baffin Island, for 
a new trip of exploration in the 
barren lands of Australia, New Zea- 
land and Africa. Thus the arctic ex- 
plorer turns sub-tropical and tropical 
explorer. But he has declared that he 
does not expect to encounter obstacles 
greater than those on his polar trips, 
and, in his own words, the aim of his 
new adventures is to investigate the 
possible resources of lands “supposed 
to be barren or worthless because they 
are too cold, or too hot and fever- 
ridden, or too dry.” So he continues 
with the same purpose as that which 
guided him in his “friendly Arctic.” 
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the necessary finan- 
cial support of scientific societies, or 
of persons of wealth with a scientific 
turn of mind or interested in geograph- 
ical discovery or of governments, 
must be possessed of exceptional qual- 
ifications either as a_ scientist of 
proven scholarship and ability or as a 
traveler in new and difficult lands. 
Rather a formidable set of obstacles, one 
would think, for an aspiring cow- 
puncher! Yet all these and more have 
been overcome by Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son. During the past few years he has 
not only attained an unique position as 
a polar explorer, earning by his discov- 
eries as well as by the daring and orig- 
inality of his methods the highest awards 
in the gift of representative societies and 
a growing number of honorary degrees 
from universities, but he has likewise 
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born forty-three 
years ago on a Manitoba homestead. 
In Manitoba and in North Dakota, just 
across the international boundary, he 
spent his boyhood among scenes far 
removed from the surroundings in which 
his later career was to be laid. 

As he rode night herd on the north- 
western plains, young Stefansson prob- 
ably did not dream of conquering the 
icefloes of the polar seas. But he did 
dream of a much wider life than his 
frontier upbringing had allowed; and 
he ‘realized that without education 
progress was impossible. 

After securing such education as the 
exigencies of farm life and the short- 
comings of country schools made pos- 
sible, he entered the University of 
North Dakota, where he paid his way 
through the preparatory and three years 
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of the regular course first by doing odd 
jobs and later by journalistic work and 
by selling life insurance. At the end of 
his junior year Stefansson had a serious 
disagreement with the faculty, as a re- 
sult of which he was expelled. 


Troubles in College 


HEN followed a period of reporting on 
a he Grand Forks, N. D., newspaper, re- 
sulting in his appointment after a short 
time to the position of city editor. But 
Stefansson was anxious to complete his 
studies. His only hope of crossing the 
threshold of one of the higher halls of 
learning, however, was to enter again as 
a freshman without disclosing his pre- 
vious college experience, for a man ex- 
pelled from one university would be 
refused entrance to another. He finally 
succeeded in making arrangements with 
the State University of Iowa whereby 
he would be allowed to take as many 
examinations in his first year as he 
desired. Consequently during the year 
1902-03 he-took all the examinations re- 
quired to qualify for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. He entered the uni- 
versity as a freshman in September, 
became a sophomore at Christmas, a 
Junior at Easter, and got his degree 
three days ahead of his classmates of 
the university from which he had been 
expelled. 

After graduation he entered the Har- 
vard Divinity School, where he won a 
scholarship. But the study of mankind 
was his principal interest, and he 
switched to the Harvard Graduate 
School and succeeded in winning the 
Thaw Fellowship in anthropology. 

It was as an anthropologist that Stef- 
ansson first made acquaintance with 
the polar regions, when he spent the 
winter of 1906-07 in the Arctic studying 
the Eskimos. 


winter and four years spent on a sub- 
sequent expedition that Stefansson 
worked out a new technique of Arctic 


And it was during this‘ 


exploration. He was the first to realize 
that the ice and the frost, which had 
appeared to previous explorers only as 
obstructions in their path, were really 
his friends. He sought to understand 
the North; and, succeeding, discovered 
that many of the “terrors”’ of the north- 
land were really myths, and that the 
Arctic regions when once understood 
may be converted from an inscrutable 
and implacable enemy jealously guard- 
ing its secrets into a willing cooperator 
and assistant. He therefore describes 
the polar regions as the “friendly” 
Arctic; and no one can read his books 
or hear him speak on the North without 
realizing that he means exactly what the 
words convey. 


Learning from Eskimos 


ERHAPS it was because of Stefans- 
| geste interest in anthropology that he 
was able to penetrate the secrets of the 
North; for in his study of the Eskimos 
he discovered that these simple people, 
in a primitive stage of development, 
were able to live normal lives while 
depending entirely upon the resources 
of the Arctic regions for sustenance; that 
they were no hardier than he, and re- 
quired an equal amount of food and 
shelter; that they were no more expert 
in securing that food than he could be- 
come after comparatively little practice, 
and with their primitive weapons, were 
at a disadvantage compared with him, 
armed with a modern rifle. The cold, 
which, according to popular belief ap- 
proaches ultimate zero, he found to be 
not as great as he had frequently ex- 
perienced in parts of Canada and the 
United States where people suffer no 
undue discomfort because of it. He 
came to realize that for the man who 
understands the Arctic thoroughly, and 
who is willing to adapt his way of living 
in conformity with the demands of the 
North, there is no reason why he should 
not remain there as long as he likes and 
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Reindeer grazing in the Far North 


travel wherever he wishes in entire in- 
dependence of the outside world. Con- 
trary to previous belief among scientists, 
explorers and others, Stcfansson proved 
definitely that seals to supply food and 
fuel could be secured at points in the 
polar seas far removed from land, and 
that consequently men could live on the 
resources of the country, even if “the 
country ’’ were the remotest parts of the 
polar sea. This was one of his principal 
achievements. 

Wherever the advancing fringes of 
civilization had taught the Eskimos to 
discard their snow houses in winter and 
their skin tents in summer, for wooden 
buildings, Stefansson noticed that the 
great plague of civilization, tubercu- 
losis, rapidly made its appearance among 
them. Furthermore, wooden houses 
required much more fuel to be kept 
warm, and in the Arctic there is no fuel 
to waste. Therefore he realized that 
not only is it advisable to do in Rome 
what the Romans do, but it is also a safe 





plan in the Arctic. He learned to con- 
struct snow houses; as far as there is any 
record he was the first explorer to do so. 
He learned to hunt seals as do the Es- 
kimos and found that after a time he 
could easily excel them in the art. For 
the rest, he found that the Arctic re- 
sponded readily to an intelligent appre- 
ciation of its peculiarities and the appli- 
cation at all times of ordinary common 
sense. 

Because of his accomplishments in 
the North, Stefansson is thought by 
many to be a man of exceptional physical 
power and endurance. ‘To account for 
his success in this way is easier for some 
people than to readjust their preconceived 
ideas regarding the polar regions. Others 
again think that because of his Scan- 
dinavian parentage he has inherited 
special endowments ‘which enable him 
to withstand the rigors of the Arctic 
climate. But to all these Stefansson 
answers that he has no special faculties, 
no natural characteristics, that fit him 
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better than others to cope with the 
particular aspects of nature to be found in 
the polar regions. He contends that any 
person who will rid his mind of erroneous 
preconceptions regarding the North, and 
who will strive to understand its moods 
and its methods, can duplicate anything 
he has done. 

But perhaps the biographer, who is 
not compelled to be so modest, may be 
pardoned if he should suggest that in 
spite of Stefansson’s obviously sincere 
belief in its friendliness, the Arctic is a 
region which will tolerate no weaklings, 
or any who are not mentally alert and 
of infinite resourcefulness. Stefansson 
possesses in a very exceptional degree 
those qualities of patience and persist- 
ency, invention and initiative, self- 
reliance and self-control, seldom found 
combined in one person; and it is these, 
coupled with an extremely keen and well- 
ordered intellect, that have enabled bim 
to rise superior to the many stupendous 
obstacles which have arisen from time to 
time in his path along the way from 
cowboy to—in the words of the National 
Geographic Society—‘‘a place among 
the great explorers.”’ 


Population and Food 


HE possibilities of the reindeer in- 
‘hase as a source of meat supply 
were first brought to the attention of the 
Canadian Government by Stefansson 
in 1919. One of the oldest corporations 
in the world, the great Hudson Bay 
Company, has been conducting ap ex- 
periment on Baffin Island, in the Arctic 
Ocean, the results of which may have a 
far-reaching effect upon the future food 
supplies of the world. 

Since 1830 the population of the globe 
has doubled. By the aid of science and 
the more general acceptance of the 
principles of sanitation, the death-rate 
in practically all civilized countries is 
being reduced. Even taking into con- 


sideration the increasing prevalence of 
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“‘race-suicide,” it is hard to foresee any 
reason why the population of the world 
should not increase during the coming 
century at a rate at least similar to that 
prevailing throughout the past nine 
decades. Wars and epidemics appear 
to affect the ratios very little one way or 
another, in the long run. 

Apparently the most automatic regu- 
lator of population is its tendency not 
to increase beyond the number for 
whom sustenance can be found. It is 
possible, by developing new food plants 
and by the use of fertilizers, to enhance 
the productivity of lands hitherto con- 
sidered barren; inundated lands may be 
reclaimed; and intensive agriculture 
may take the place of the present more 
or less haphazard methods of husbandry 
practiced by agricultural communities 
the world over. By these means addi- 
tional food can undoubtedly be produced 
with which to feed the millions unborn 
and the millions whose lives are. to be 
lengthened as a result of modern scien- 
tific knowledge. 

These, however, are increases in vege- 
_table foods; and every effort to increase 
the yield of root and cereal crops will 
in all probability result in a commen- 
surate lessening of the production of 
meat animals. For it is more econom- 
ical to use field products directly for 
human food than indirectly by convert- 
ing them into beef, mutton or pork. 
Thus it seems that one of the safest 
predictions would be that meat as an 
article of human diet will become rela- 
tively more scarce as population in- 


creases. 


Farmer vs. Herdsman 


INCE the beginning of history, and 
S doubtless for ages before, the conflict 
between the herder of sheep or the drover 
of cattle and the tiller of the soil has 
continued: as population increased and 
the restrictions of a more complex 
society rendered the nomadic life of 
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Caribou in one of their congested districts 


those who depended for sustenance upon 
flocks and herds more and more difficult, 
the latter were driven to the rougher, 
less fertile and more inaccessible re- 
gions. We have seen this process work- 
ing even during our own generation. 

The time is still within the memory of 
many persons living when the greater 
part of the western and southwestern 
states, and later the prairies of western 
Canada, consisted of immense fenceless 
ranges over which roamed countless 
herds of cattle, almost as free and wild 
as the buffalo which they had sup- 
planted. Where are those cattle today? 
The land upon which they grazed, owing 
to the increase in population, soon be- 
‘ame too valuable for use as pasture; 
and excepting in a very few localities, 
the old picturesque days of the cowboy 
are gone. They are gone because inex- 
orable economic laws have ro consider- 
ation for the merely picturesque or the 
romantic. The land that once a beef- 
steer grazed now is devoted to the 
raising of wheat or corn. It is quite 
probable that the same land still pro- 
duces a considerable quantity of meat, 
in addition to large yields of cereals 
and vegetables, but as the manufacture 
of artificial fertilizers becomes better 
established it is more than probable 
that the proportion of food animals 


produced upon land suited to the grow- 
ing of cereals will diminish. Enough 
evidence has been gathered to show that 
in years not very far distant meat is 
likely to be found upon the tables of 
only the comparatively well-to-do. 

In view of this possibility, the dis- 
covery of at least 1,000,000 square miles 
of territory in Canada that are suited 
to the grazing of food animals and—un- 
less some Burbank arises to confound 
this statement—which never can be 
utilized for the cultivation of cereals, is 
an event of world-wide significance. The 
term “discovered” is used here not 
because the territory referred to was 
not known to exist, but because it is 
only comparatively recently that its 
utility has been realized. In fact, the 
number of persons who are actually 
aware of its availability is still very 
small. This land is within the Arctic 
and sub-Arctic regions; and the animals 
which are to graze upon it are the rein- 
deer and the musk ox. 

Certainly for fifteen hundred years, 
and probably for many centuries pre- 
viously, the reindeer has _ supplied 
the people of northern Asia and _ por- 
tions of northern Europe with a large 
part of their wants. It provides meat 
and milk for food, skins for clothing 
and shelter, and horn for implements. 





* flowers in the Arctic. 
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In addition to this, it is invaluable as 
a beast of burden. Besides supporting 
the human population, the reindeer 
supports itself: it does not require any- 
one to cut hay for it nor to grow oats 
or corn for its sustenance; it lives on 
the vegetation of the countryside and 
does its own foraging, winter and 
summer. 

Reindeer were first introduced into 
North America in 1892, when a few 
animals were imported into Alaska from 
Siberia by the Department of Education 
in an attempt to improve the condition 
of the Alaskan natives. These have 
increased until there are now over 
200,000 head of reindeer in Alaska and 
a promising industry has already devel- 
oped. But the area suitable for reindeer 
grazing in Alaska is but a fraction of 
the land available in Canada. 

Stefansson addressed both houses of 
Parliament at Ottawa on the subject in 
May 1919. He had spent ten years 
within the Arctic Circle, part of which 
time he had lived entirely upon the coun- 
try. He had, moreover, observed the 
success which had attended the small 
beginning in Alaska. He explained to 
the assembled legislators that caribou 
(members of the same species as rein- 
deer) are to be found practically from 
the Yukon to Labrador in the Arctic 
and sub-Arctic regions of Canada; that 
in places they roam in herds running 
into the tens of thousands and that the 
aggregate must extend into millions. 


Sub-Arctic Grazing Lands 


R. STEFANSSON explained that, con- 

trary to general belief, the lands 
bordering on the Arctic Ocean and of the 
islands of the Arctic archipelago are not 
covered with perpetual snow and ice, 
but that during the summer the land 
is hardly distinguishable from typical 
prairie land in Manitoba or the Dakotas, 
excepting that perhaps there are more 
During the per- 


petual daylight of the short summer, 
vegetation grows very rapidly and lux- 
uriantly so that by autumn there igs a 
heavy carpet of grasses in addition to 
ferns and lichens. In winter, the snow- 
fall, again contrary to popular belief, is 
about one-half that of Manitoba. This 
is never great enough to prevent the 
caribou from securing sufficient food to 
maintain themselves. Asa matter of fact, 
they are generally fatter in winter than at 
any other time. Perhaps the absence of 
flies and mosquitoes may have something 
to do with this, but at any rate it proves 
that these animals are able to live 
throughout the winter upon the prov- 
ender supplied by nature on the most 
northerly islands yet reached by ex- 
plorers. Mr. Stefansson also explained 
how it was that blizzards have no terrors 
for caribou. All stock men and many 
others are familiar with conditions in a 
cattle country after a blizzard: how 
cattle will drift before a storm for miles 
until they come to a precipice ora barbed 
wire fence, and then perish by hundreds. 
But the caribou does not drift with the 
storm: he travels into the wind and 
treats a blizzard as a perfectly natural 
phenomenon. 


Musk Ox as a Meat Course 


N addition to the possibilities of the 
I reindeer industry, the explorer pointed 
out the great value of musk oxen, or 
“‘ovibos’’—literally “‘sheep-cow’’—as he 
prefers to call them. He objects to the 
term ‘‘musk” because of the implica- 
tion that the animal’s flesh might carry 
a taint that would render it objection- 
able as food; whereas, as a matter of 
fact, he contends that the meat of the 
musk ox, so called, is practically in- 
distinguishable from beef. For a year 
at one stretch he lived on Melville 
Island, where 90 per cent of the food 
supply of his party was musk ox meat. 
He believes that this animal could 
readily be domesticated and would 
supply both meat and wool. 
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The net result of Mr. Stefansson’s 
address was the appointment of a com- 
mission to make a full investigation into 
the whole subject from a business and 
national standpoint and to report its 
findings to the government. Its report 
submitted a number of recommendations 
with a view to the preservation of the 
wild herds of caribou and musk oxen, 
and it further recommended that the 
government set aside certain areas for 
experiments in their domestication. 

Governments being proverbially slow 
to act, Mr. Stefansson decided to take 
steps himself towards getting the rein- 
deer industry established in northern 
Canada. He first secured from the 
Dominion Government a lease of the 
grazing rights over approximately 75,000 
square miles of land in Baffin Island. 
Then he went to the corporation whose 
experience in northern Canada stretches 
back in an unbroken line to the days of 
the Stuarts—the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
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pany. He eventually was successful in 
inducing the ancient company to finance 
his project. A company known as the 
Hudson’s Bay Reindeer Company, Lim- 
ited, was incorporated and arrange- 
ments were made to ship the first herd 
of reindeer from Norway to Baffin Island. 


Accordingly, just before the close of 
navigation in 1921, a herd of 550 selected 
animals was landed at Amadjuack 
Bay. With the reindeer were im- 
ported a number of families of Lap- 
landers to act as herders and to protect 
the animals from wolves. Thus through 
the initiative of Stefansson, the former 
cow-puncher turned Arctic explorer, was 
taken the first step in what is expected 
to become an immense herding industry 
in that great region of northern Canada 
and the islands in the Arctic Ocean, 
generally regarded as the home only of 
the polar bear and the Arctic fox, and 
popularly known as the “barren lands.”’ 





A musk ox waiting to be called for dinner 
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An Fiditorval Outlook 











A BUSINESS SETTLEMENT FOR PEACE IN EUROPE 


Pay Ir} HE SUCCESS of the London conference is hailed by every 
lover of peace in every country. It is a success that 
et marks a definite triumph over the psychology of war, for 

the agreement reached is negotiated and not imposed. 
The Dawes Committee plan from the beginning has been 
a challenge to reality. It is highly creditable to both the French 
and Belgians, as well as to the Germans, that they all have faced 
facts as they are. The old illusions, such as Lloyd George’s proposal 
that Germany pay the entire cost of the war, that France receive 
staggering totals in reparations, that a Rhine Republic be estab- 
lished as a buffer state—these and similar demands were not even 
heard of in London. They seemed as remote from the deliberations 
of the conference as the sound of guns on the western front. Ramsay 
MacDonald, Herriot, Theunis and, later, Marx and Stresemann faced 
actual conditions as brave and honest men, and they reached their 
great conclusions in the light of reality. 

To MacDonald and Herriot goes universal recognition for having 
shown themselves to be statesmen of the first rank. Their leader- 
ship from the first showed vision and practical grasp. Much credit 
for the results obtained is given the Americans present, and it is 
credit highly deserved. Mr. Owen D. Young, one of the framers 
of the Dawes Committee report and by many thought to be its 
chief creator, was a tower of light in keeping the conference on the 
right track. And Col. Logan, our unofficial observer on the Repara- 
tions Commission, was equally effective, rendering great service in 
smoothing away friction. Ambassador Kellogg was able and sane, 
as he always is, and fully met the demands of the difficult part he 
had to play. 

But behind the London conference and its liberal-minded per- 
sonnel there stood the enlightened public opinion of the world. 
Seldom has an international gathering been surrounded by a greater 
cloud of invisible witnesses; and surrounded, too, by visible wit- 
nesses, representing powerful sections of opinion—the bankers 
standing for the investment public, Ramsay MacDonald, Herriot 
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and Marx for the labor and liberal forces of their countries and, in 
particular, the leaders of the International Chamber of Commerce, 
who stood for the economic opinion of business. The first President 
of the International Chamber, M. Clementel, was officially present, 
as the Finance Minister of France, and his able successor, Mr. Willis 
H. Booth of the United States, was an unofficial counselor and 
adviser throughout most of the proceedings. In the opening article 
in this issue Mr. Booth tells the story of the great part business 
men have borne in preparing the way for the London conference. 

The Dawes Committee plan, after receiving the expected sanction 
of the countries that are parties to it (America is not officially one 
of them), will now go into operation. It is a business plan designed 
to help forward the economic life of the world. As it is carried out, 
France and her allies will receive reparations and Germany will 
regain, within a year, the full control of the Ruhr. Thus ten years 
after the war the countries that fought it re-enter the way of peace. 

H. Ss. H. 





THE CAMPAIGN AND AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Fa HIS year’s national campaign is a source of encouragement 
and satisfaction to ev eryone who believes, as OuR WorLpD 
does, in the economic and spiritual unity of the world. 
Every party is standing for some form of international 
cooperation. Not one among them has a good word to 
say for isolation. The platforms as well as the candidates accept 
the principle that this country has a large and definite part to play 
in the world. And even in applying the principle, the Republicans 
and the Democrats differ chiefly in degree. Both favor this country’s 
becoming a member of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
set up by the League of Nations; both favor our cooperation with 
the humanitarian agencies of the League, the Democrats openly 
and officially and the Republicans unofficially, although their plat- 
form doesn’t make this distinction in terms. The real difference is 
in degree and in emphasis. 

The Democrats say “there is no substitute for the League of 
Nations as an agency working for peace” and they recommend that 
a national referendum shall determine whether or not the United 
States shall become a member. Their candidate, Mr. John W. Davis, 
in his speech of acceptance, while giving his strong personal advocacy 
to the League, said “I do not believe that the entrance of America 
into the League can occur until the common judgment of the Amer- 
ican people is ready for the step. We waited for this judgment to 
ripen in order that we might enter the war. I am content, if need 
be, to wait until it speaks for the agencies of peace.” There is cer- 
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tainly none of the Newton D. Baker fire and urgency in thus waiting 
for the people’s mandate. But it is doubtless true that Mr. Davis’ 
view is supported by two-thirds of his party, as was indicated jn - 
the vote of the national convention on the majority and minority 
reports of the Committee on Resolutions. 

Both pro-League and anti-League Democrats will support Mr. 
Davis, and both pro-League and anti-League Republicans will 
support President Coolidge. As the campaign progresses it will 
become clear that voters are going to be concerned more with ques- 
tions of domestic policy than of foreign policy. And this is a great 
gain. It is a cause for positive felicitation to Our Wor pb, which has 
stoutly held to the conviction that an enlightened foreign policy will 
develop in America just in proportion as our relations to other 
countries and to other peoples are considered and determined as 
broad human and international questions and not as party questions 
at all. 

When the election is over it will be possible for those who believe 
that this country must bear a torch of understanding and peace in 
the world to come together—whatever party ticket they have voted 
and work for a foreign policy that will be based on our ideals as 


well as our interests. H.S.H. 











THE LEAGUE AND EUROPE’S SECURITY 


TEST of its ability to help to assure the security sought 
by France and Belgium, and to provide against future 
war between them and Germany on terms acceptable 
to both sides, will be the great issue before the League 
of Nations as its fifth Assembly meets in Geneva the 
first week in September. Its program will. be full of other pressing 
business as well—the consideration of programs for limitation both 

of land and sea armaments, the adjustment of a dispute between 

Poland and Germany over the treatment of national minorities in 
the two countries, frontier difficulties between Czecho-Slovakia and 
Hungary, the progress of economic recovery in Austria and Hungary 
under the supervision of League Commissioners, the work of the 

Commissions on the drug trade, on traffic in women and children, 
on intellectual cooperation between the nations, on public health 
and relief work and many other matters. But the questions of 
security and disarmament will overshadow them all. 

Premier Herriot of France has indicated that he would lay 
before the League the problem which has caused so many deadlocks 
between the Allies and Germany and time and again blocked a final 
European peace settlement. That leads at once to the consideration 
whether Germany is to be brought into the League. 
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Great Britain long has favored the policy of admitting Germany 
to membership and working out mutual guarantees of security 
against aggression under League auspices. Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald of the Labor Cabinet has been an especially earnest advocate 
of this solution of the problem. But the preceding French Ministry, 
under Premier Poincaré, was hostile, and it was doubtful whether 
Germany would be disposed to trust the League and enter it. Now 
Premier Herriot of France has let it be known that he would 
approve of the admission of Germany, as part of the policy of 
turning to the League and emphasizing its ability and authority in 
dealing with unsettled difficulties between the nations, which he 
is pursuing in common with Prime Minister MacDonald. At the 
same time opinion in Germany has been reported to be swinging 
gradually, except in extreme Nationalist and militarist circles, 
toward acceptance of the idea of League membership as the best 
way out of Germany’s troubles. Numerous articles and editorials 
along this line of argument have been appearing in influential 
German papers; and special correspondence from Berlin has sup- 
plied evidence of a marked change of feeling. 

Disarmament and the unsuccessful League Commission plan for 
regional guarantees of mutual security, rejected by Great Britain 
and several other League members as unsatisfactory, are closely 
bound up with the questions of the admission of Germany and of 
joint assurances and safeguards binding her in common with the 
Allies. Another factor in the failure of the League Commission’s 
plan for limitation of armaments has been reported to be. that the 
United States—though refusing League membership—let it be 
known through representatives abroad that the Administration at 
Washington saw objections to the plan. It was felt that it would 
interfere with the calling of the general disarmament conference 
proposed by President Coolidge. Thus several sets of conflicting 
interests and influences clash—either officially or unofficially—at 
Geneva. 

It has been predicted that, following a successful conclusion of 
agreements on the reparations program, Germany would apply for 
League membership this fall, and would be admitted. Such an event, 
together with a beginning of action on the questions of security, 
would change the whole international situation so as to present 
suddenly a new set of political problems. 
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SN EUROPE TURNS TOWARD PEACE 














SVEN YEARS from the outbreak of the World War, the 
beginning of August found the Allies, America and 
Germany concluding in London a working agreement 
based on the economic experts’ program for reparations. 

This success of the Dawes Committee plan has been 

greeted unreservedly in some quarters, especially in the United 
States, as a final settlement and guarantee of peace in Europe. 
That view is based on too easy acceptance of the idea of a quick 
resolution of European difficulties by discussion. The agreements 
for the reform of German finances and an international loan to 
Germany, for the payment of war damages guaranteed by inter- 
national supervision of German railways and important industries, 
and for the evacuation of the Ruhr Valley by France and Belgium 
and its return to German control—even when ratified and put in 
operation by the necessary legislation in Berlin—obviously leave 
many vital matters such as the safeguarding of future security and 
the conditions of trade relations between the Allies and Germany 
still untouched. But the basic agreement regarding reparations 
and the program for economic recovery represents an advance in 
the adjustment of European differences, by the peaceful means of 
mutual negotiation, of a significance difficult to overestimate. It 
was achieved under pressure of the strongest financial and political 
forces, supporting and opposing the program, on both sides. 
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AMERICA’S PART IN THE ACCORD 














HE HARDEST ISSUE to be settled among the Allies and 
with the United States concerned the arbitration of 
questions of German default under the reparations plan 
and of the measures to be taken in case of default. 
Subordinate to this main question, a major political 

concern of France with her practical control of the Reparations 
Commission, were those concerning the economic and financial unity 
of Germany and the methods of transfer of German payments to 
the Allies. The conference committee to which the question of 
arbitration of default was referred reported in favor of the point 
of view at first advanced by Premier Herriot of France, proposing 
to leave the decision on default to the Reparations Commission 
and determination of measures to be taken to consultation between 
the Allies. 

Secretary Hughes of the Department of State—in London 
unofficially with the delegation of visiting lawyers from the 
American Bar Association—at once intimated, in a statement which 
was published, that such an arrangement would be unsatisfactory 
0 American bankers and that they would not consider the situation 
sufficiently secure to justify support for an international loan to 
Germany. Since the whole reparations plan depended upon financial 
aid to Germany, with American cooperation, to put it in practical 
operation, the report on default was blocked. 
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Secretary Hughes and Secretary Mellon of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, likewise abroad unofficially, were credited with exerting 
decisive mediating influence in Paris, Brussels and Berlin at critical 
moments during the conference, to gain assent to the terms deemed 
necessary to secure American cooperation in putting through the 


reparations plan. 


The final arrangement regarding arbitration of 


questions of German default contained the following provisions: 


First, the Reparations Commission 
would declare a default and make rec- 
ommendations as to measures to be 
taken. 

Then, any member would have the 
right to appeal to an Arbitration Com- 
mission, whose ruling should be final. 

The Arbitration Commission either 
must be appointed unanimously by the 
Reparations Commission or, failing 
such unanimous action, be named by 
the President of the World Court; and 
the President of the Arbitration Com- 
mission is to be a citizen of the United 
States. 

No power is to take guarantees in 
cases of default except under the terms 
of the first and second provisions—thus 
eliminating the chance of a repetition 
of an independent action like the Ruhr 
Valley occupation. 

The Powers agree to confer on sanc- 
tions and the methods of applying 
them, in cases of default. 

Further, to safeguard the proposed 
$200,000,000 international loan to Ger- 
many for stabilization of her finances, 
no sanctions imperiling these securities 
are to be taken; and the payments on 
the loan are to have a prior claim on 
German resources. 

Versailles treaty rights not specifi- 
cally modified by the reparations agree- 
ments are reserved by the Allies. 

Immediate appointment of an Amer- 
ican official member of the Repara- 
tions Commission, instead of continu- 
ing the system of sending an “unofficial 
observer” to attend its sessions, was 
proposed, and was reported as approved 


by the Administration in Washington. 
The American member would either be 
elected by unanimous vote of the Com- 
mission or named by the President of 
the World Court at The Hague. 
Plans for the transfer of German 
payments were worked out in an elab- 
orate system of rules, by the committee 
charged with this task; and it was pre- 
dicted as a matter of course that the 
Agent-General of the International 
Transfer Commission, supervising the 
receipt and distribution of German 
payments, would be an American. 
Whether the post would be assumed 
by Owen D. Young, associated with 
General Dawes in the work of the com- 
mittee of economic experts over which 
he presided, or by another man, re- 
mained undecided. Mr. Young was 
generally understood to have been re- 
sponsible for devising many of the 
most important provisions of the 
Dawes Committee program, and it was 
felt that—at least temporarily—he 
would be the man who could most 
effectively put it in operation. 


Germans Called to Conference 


GREEMENT among the Allies 
A and America regarding these con- 
ditions for giving effect to the repara- 
tions plan brought the conference to the 
point where they were ready to invite 
the Germans to meet with them. The 
Allies were attacked by some critics 
for not asking Germany to send dele- 
gates earlier and for presenting her 
instead with a finished program and the 
alternative either of accepting it or 
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facing a continuation of independent 
action by France and Belgium. But 
German assent to the principles of the 
Dawes Committee plan had been given 
already; and while Germany was kept 
in touch with the developments of the 
conference, it was inevitable that she 
should be excluded from active nego- 
tiations so long as the Allies them- 
selves had not reached an understand- 
ing on the terms they would present. 

The plan as outlined left still un- 
settled the vital question of the evacua- 
tion of the Ruhr Valley by France and 
Belgium, and the return of its mines, 
industries and railways to German ad- 
ministration,—essential to the eco- 
nomic unity of Germany which was 
laid down as one of the basic principles 
of the Dawes Committee plan. The 
French delegation, under the threat of 
the strong opposition of the National- 
ist faction at home, desired to make 
the period for prolonging the occupa- 
tion two years. Further, both the 
French and Belgian delegates advo- 
cated the idea of keeping a staff of 
railway men in the Ruhr area, ready to 
take over the lines from the German 
officials again in case of German de- 
fault in the payment of reparations. 
This would have carried with it a pro- 
vision for at least a small force of 
troops for their protection. 

The German delegates accepted the 
reparations program outlined by the 
Allies with little delay, after arrival 
in London. But at the same time they 
asked for a definite date for the final 
evacuation of the Ruhr Valley, seek- 
ing a limit for the period of continued 
occupation of not over six months. 
They also requested complete with- 
drawal of French and Belgian railway 
men. 

The issue caused a second critical 
test for the conference, as sharp as that 
over the arbitration of questions of 
German default. Premier Herriot, of 
France, menaced by warnings from 
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former Premier Poincaré and his fol- 
lowers against any agreement to give 
up control of the Ruhr Valley before 
Germany had rendered full satisfac- 
tion, was forced to return to Paris for 
conferences with his Cabinet. There, 
after full explanation of his policy, he 
was able to win the unanimous support 
of his Ministers. He was aided to a 
great degree, apparently, by the re- 
ported opinion of Marshal Foch, given 
at the request of the Cabinet, to the 
effect command of the Ruhr Valley 
was not essential to French security. 
Herriot returned to Paris and con- 
cluded a compromise agreement for the 
evacuation of the Ruhr Valley within 
one year from the beginning of the 
operation of the reparations program. 
Further, the German request for with- 
drawal of French and Belgian railway 
men was granted. 

Thus final understandings were 
reached for the payment of war dam- 
ages, the reform of Germany’s finances 
through financial aid and international 
supervision of her economic system un- 
til her obligations are paid, and the 
return of the most important coal and 
steel area on the continent of Europe 
to German control and operation. 

As the last session was brought to its 
successful end, Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald shook hands with Chancellor 
Marx of Germany, and then led him 
over to join his hand with that of Pre- 
mier Herriot of France. So the con- 
ference broke up with a good augury 
for a new working relationship, and 
among confident statements by the 
leaders on both sides—as they hurried 
away to take up the fight for ratifica- 
tion by their Parliaments—that it 
marked the beginning of a new con- 
structive period in European recovery 
from the war. 

Premier Herriot of France and Pre- 
mier Theunis of Belgium had promised 
immediate evacuation of the area 
around Dortmund, occupied Nov. 15, 
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1923, to follow the signing of the 
reparations understanding. As _ evi- 
dence of good faith, one of the first 
acts of Premier Herriot after the dis- 
banding of the conference was to order 
the evacuation of the two German 
towns of Offenburg and Appenweier in 
Baden. On their side the British, who 
have objected to the occupation of the 
Ruhr Valley as an unwarranted inde- 
pendent action by France and a viola- 
tion of the Versailles Treaty, under- 
took to keep their troops at the Cologne 
bridgehead on the Rhine, as a guar- 
antee, until Germany makes good her 
pledges under the new reparations plan. 

As the new program for resumption 
of reparations by Germany went 
through, the Reparations Commission 
made public an interesting statement 
on the amounts received by the Allies 
from Germany since the war. It was 
estimated that a total has been secured, 
in cash, products and seizures, of a 
value of some 8,400,000,000 gold marks. 
Of this about 2,000,000,000 gold marks 
were paid in cash. The estimate did 
not include amounts secured through 
the occupation of the Ruhr Valley, 
calculated at some 600,000,000 gold 
marks. Against the total deliveries 
credited to Germany are charged 
deductions running to more than 
3,000,000,000 gold marks, including the 
costs of armies of occupation and a 
German loan granted after the Spa 
conference. 


Allied Debts and Trade with Germany 





ASIDE from the military question 
of security in the future for 
France and Belgium, apparently to be 
referred to the League of Nations for a 
solution, there remained after the Lon- 
don conference the two other pressing 
questions of payment of Allied war 
debts and of industrial and trade rela- 
tions with Germany. Prime Minister 


MacDonald of Great Britain, it was re- 





ported, obtained the consent of Pre- 
mier Herriot of France to some of the 
essential provisions of the reparations 
plan, such as the shortening of the 
term of occupation of the Ruhr Valley, 
by promising to urge upon the British 
Parliament the advisability of remit- 
ting part of the French war debt to 
England or greatly modifying the terms 
of payment. The whole complicated 
question of inter-allied debts is sched- 
uled to come up at another conference 
early in the autumn, and then or 
shortly afterward the Allies hope to 
gain American cooperation in_ the 
easing of conditions and extension of 
periods for paying off the great war- 
loans—if not in their cancellation. 

Commercial rivalry among the Allies 
was in evidence, and a balancing of 
interests in trade with Germany was 
a hard-fought issue in meetings in 
London subordinate to the main con- 
ference on reparations. France has 
sought to effect a coal, iron and steel 
combination with Germany, for the 
utilization of Ruhr coal and coke in 
smelting Lorraine ore. Premier Herriot 
insisted in London upon the guarantee 
claimed by France under the Versailles 
treaty for an unrestricted market for 
Alsace and Lorraine products in 
Germany. Further, he endeavored to 
negotiate a commercial treaty with 
the German delegates assuring the 
principle of “most favored nation” 
treatment in trade between the two 
countries, as part of his economic policy 
for the improvement of conditions in 
France. But the establishment of a 
Franco-German coal and steel com- 
bination and the conclusion of such 
a special trade treaty between them 
obviously would create a new industrial 
and commercial influence which would 
seriously affect the interests of Great 
Britain. The result was a plan for an 
Allied-German commercial conference 
in Paris which may prove as important 
as the conference on reparations. 

















UNITED STATES 


The Leading Candidates on Foreign Policy 





OLLOWING our quaint custom 
F of “notifying” candidates of facts 
which have been published, and con- 
cerning which they were better in- 
formed than anyone else weeks before, 
delegations duly and officially informed 
President Coolidge and John W. Davis 
of West Virginia that they had been 
nominated for the Presidency respec- 
tively by the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties. Both leaders took ad- 
vantage of these surprise political par- 
ties to deliver the customary prepared 





WHOSE HOG? 


Uncle Sam has a hand on the war debts perambulator, but 
the Allies appear to be guiding it, observes the German 
Michael according to Kladderadatsch of Berlin 
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addresses stating their positions on the 
issues of the campaign. 

President Coolidge pointed with 
pride to the record of the Administra- 
tion for the last four years, claiming 
for it high purposes and_ beneficent 
achievements, and in outlining future 
policies made the following remarks 
regarding foreign relations: 

“The foreign policy of America can 
best be described by one word— 
peace. . . . We have sought to pro- 
mote peace not only by word but by 
appropriate action. We have been un- 
willing to surrender our independence. 
We have refused to ratify the Cove- 
nant of the League of 
Nations. But we have 
cooperated with it to 
suppress the narcotic 
trade and promote 
public health. 

“We have observed 
with sympathy the 
continuing difficulties 
of Europe.... The 
Reparations Commis- 
sion appointed a com- 
mittee of experts of 
which three were 
Americans, one of 
whom, Charles G. 
Dawes, was chosen 
chairman. A _ report 
has been made which 
received world-wide 
approbation and has 
been accepted in prin- 
ciple by the Govern- 
ments interested. . . . 
If Europe should 
agree to this proposal, 
then a private loan 
should be made by 
our citizens to Ger- 
many for the finan- 
cial support of this 
undertaking. . . . In 
my opinion such ac- 
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tion, by stabilizing 
Europe, would result 
in improving our 
own economic condi- 
tion. 

“Our country has 
always been against 
aggressive war and 
for permanent peace. 
Those who are work- 
ing out detailed plans 
to present such a 
policy for considera- 
tion have my entire 
sympathy. : 

“We helped the 
Government of 
Mexico protect itself 
against domestic vio- 
lence. We also 
indicated the adop- 
tion of a policy of 
making it worth while 
for a Government so 
to conduct itself as to 
merit ourrecognition.” 

Mr. Davis pointed 
with indignation to 
the record of the Ad- 
ministration, charg- 
ing it with corruption 
and mismanagement, 
and with regard to foreign relations 
took the following stand in elucidation 
of the platform of his party: 

“We favor the World Court in sin- 
cerity and not merely for campaign 
purposes nor as an avenue of escape 
from the consideration of larger ques- 
tions. ; 

“We do not and we cannot accept 
the dictum unauthorized by any ex- 
pression of popular will that the League 
of Nations is a closed incident so far 


as we are concerned. . The march 


of events has shown not only that the 
League has within it the seed of sure 
survival but that it is destined more 
and more to become the bulwark of 
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HOPES DEFERRED 


“He’s promised so many times, and not made good,” France 
warns Great Britain of Germany, as shown in Le Rire 
of Paris; while Great Britain answers: 

promised you nothing—I always keep my word 


“That's why I 


”? 


peace and order to mankind. Fifty- 
four nations now sit around its council 
table. Ireland, I rejoice to say, has 
shaken off her long subjection; and 
once more a nation has made her entry 
into the League the sign and symbol 
of her glorious rebirth. The time can- 
not be far distant when Germany will 
take the seat to which she is rightly 
entitled. . None of the nations in 
all this lengthening list have parted 
§vith their sovereignty or sacrificed their 
independence, or have imperilled by 
their presence their safety at home 
or their security abroad. . On 
sheerest grounds of national safety, I 
cannot think it prudent that the United 
States should be absent whenever all 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 
A Doubtful Agreement 





with Russia 


FTER weeks of dead- 
locked negotiation be- 
tween English and Russian 
representatives in London 
regarding terms for a finan- 
cial and commercial treaty, 
Prime Minister MacDonald 
intervened and took over the 
decision of policies. He 
quickly put through an agree- 
ment for a trade treaty, in- 
cluding the familiar “most 
favored nation” principle for 
the treatment of business en- 
terprises from each country 
in the other, and a more 
uncertain general treaty. It 
settled such points as the 
definition of territorial waters 
at the international three-mile 
limit and the determination 
of fishing rights, deferred for 
an indefinite time the presen- 








THE NEW BALL 


? 


“We'll get Fritz with this one,’ 


pictured by London Opinion 


the other nations of the world assemble 
to discuss world problems. 

“Neither have I at any time believed, 
nor do I now believe, that the entrance 
of America into the League can occur, 
will occur or should occur until the 
common judgment of the American 
people is ready for the step. . 

Nor can I reconcile it with my ideas 
of the dignity of a great nation to 
be represented at international gath- 
erings only under the poor pretense 
of ‘unofficial observation.’ If I become 
President of the United States, America 
will sit as an equal among equals 


whenever she sits at all.” 


whispers Herriot 
of France to Belgium, as Prime Minister MacDonald 
prepares to bowl in the international cricket match 


tation and _ settlement of 
claims of each Government 
against the other, and pro- 
vided for further negotiation 
on the contested issue of pay- 
ment of Russian debts and 
compensation for nationalized property. 
The Soviet Government agreed to make 
payment on bonds specifically guar- 
anteed by the old Imperial Russian 
Government, and to discuss further 
questions of other obligations and pay- 
ment for seized foreign property. On 
its side the British Labor Government 
agreed to recommend a Russian loan to 
Parliament, when these matters were 
adjusted. Since the arrangement of 
any loan would depend primarily on 
the attitude of British bankers, which 
would be determined by the Russian 
decision on payment of debts and 
guarantees of property rights, the 
Anglo-Russian conference really left 
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the major issues for future negotiation. 

Labor sustained a defeat on its plan 
for unemployment insurance, the bill 
presented by the Ministry being re- 
jected by a combined Liberal and 
Conservative majority in the House 
of Commons: The reverse was not 
taken as a vote affecting the Cabinet’s 
tenure of office. The Labor Govern- 
ment is proceeding with the de- 
velopment of an ambitious plan of 
unemployment relief, including elec- 
trification of railways, reforestation 
and drainage, and other public works 
running to an estimated cost of 
$350,000,000. 






don to present. When it comes to a 
question of considering the interests 
of an essential British industry, the 
Labor Government, depending upon the 
support of thousands of British cotton 
mill operatives, proves to hold the 
Empire point of view as firmly as the 
Conservatives representing the owners 
of the mills. 

A treaty ceding Jubaland, a part 
of British East Africa, to Italy, was 
signed. This agreement, following out 
the lines of treaties on the basis of 
which Italy entered the war with the 
Allies against Germany, was outlined 
in these columns in July, in a discus- 





A NAVAL REVIEW of the 
British Grand Fleet was held 
off Spithead, during the course 
of the London conference on . 
reparations, and Premier 
Herriot of France was invited 
to witness the spectacle of 
Britain’s massed sea power. 
English commentators char- 
acterized it as a display of 
a great force for maintaining 
peace throughout the world. 
French observers suggested 
ironically that Premier Her- 
riot now should invite Prime 
Minister MacDonald to a 
review of the French Army 
as a guarantee for the pres- 
ervation of peace on the con- 
tinent of Europe. 


fl 


“WHITE GOLD”—the cot- 
ton of the Sudan—was given 
by J. H. Thomas, Secretary 
for the Colonies, and Sidney 
Webb, President of the Board 
of Trade, as the reason why 
Great Britain could not ac- 
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cede to Egypt’s request for 
a return of the Sudan to its 
control, which the Egyptian 
Nationalist Premier, Said 
Zaghlul Pasha, went to Lon- 


“Go on 
glimpse 


“THE WATER'S FINE!” 


dive!” France urges Germany, in another 
of the reparations conference shown m 
London Opinion 
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sion of the important movement to 
develop a closer Anglo-Italian diplo- 
matic accord. 


A “COMMONWEALTH CONFER- 
ENCE” is the term being used to 
designate the next meeting of Domin- 
ion representatives with the British 
Government, planned for October. 
J. H. Thomas, Secretary for the 
Colonies, commenting upon past “Em- 
pire Conferences,” said that insuf- 
ficient provision had been made to 
give the Dominions their due share and 
representation in determining foreign 
policy, and that new arrangements in 
this respect would be one of the main 
aims of the Labor Government. ‘“Com- 
monwealth Conference” represents the 
changing point of view in the British 
Empire. 


MEMBERS of the American Bar 
Association, making the first official 


trip abroad in the history of the or- 
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ganization, held sessions with the mem- 
bers of the British bar, received a 
generously cordial welcome in England, 
and were entertained by the King and 
Queen. 


LORD AND LADY ASTOR ere- 
ated two mild sensations in Parlia- 
ment. Lord Astor caused one of the 
few active debates which the House 
of Lords has witnessed for some time, 
by sponsoring a bill to provide for the 
seating of Ladies as well as Lords in 
the once-dominant Upper House. His 
proposal precipitated an acid-tempered 
discussion which indicated that, what- 
ever other prerogatives they have lost, 
the majority of the Lords do not intend 
to allow their deliberative comfert to 
be disturbed by the presence of the 
active and competent Ladies who have 
been seeking admission. 

Lady Astor’s picture, rather than 
Lady Astor herself, was the reason for 
a disturbance in the House of Com- 
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PLAYING WITH BOATS 


“They're really beginning to grow dangerous,’ 
nations launch their navies, according to Il Travaso delle Idee of Italy 


says John Bull, watching the other European 
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mons. It showed her walking 
to her seat, in -the historic 
session which marked the 


election of the first woman to 
the Lower House, escorted on 
one side by Balfour and on 
the other by Lloyd George. It 
was painted by the eminent 
British artist Sims, and was 
hung in the House. At once 
there was an outburst of 
protest, for which the argu- 
ment was that an unalterable 
precedent was represented in 
the practice of not displaying 
portraits of living members in 
the House. Pending the settle- 
ment of the question, the face 
of the offending painting was 
veiled. 


North and South Ireland 
Still at Odds 


LSTER continued to be a 

center of concern and dif- 
ficulty in Ireland. The border 
controversy between Ulster and 
the Free State remained open, with the 
British Labor Government moving in 
the direction of a forced settlement 
through determination of the frontier 
by a Boundary Commission under the 
terms of the peace treaty of 1922. 
Ulster’s refusal to recognize this treaty 
and insistence on the terms of the act 
of 1920 regarding the government of 
Ireland was referred to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. Its 
ruling was that North Ireland’s place 
on a Boundary Commission could not 
be filled except by act of Parliament. 
J. H. Thomas, Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, again sought the cooperation of 
Ulster, but warned the North Irish 
Cabinet that if it was not accorded 
the British Ministry would take steps 
to secure the needed legislation. Lib- 
eral approval of this policy indicated 
that the Ministry could secure a ma- 
jority despite Conservative opposition. 











Pasquino of Turin overhears France reply: 














BRITISH MARINE BOOTS 
“Why has Johnnie such big feet?” asks Italy, and 


“So he 


can step on his neighbors’ feet better!” 


EUROPE 


France to Talk with Soviet Russia 


ECALLING that it was Edouard 
Herriot, now Premier, who as a 
Radical member of the Chamber of 
Deputies and Mayor of the great in- 
dustrial town of Lyons headed a French 
economic mission to Moscow two years 
ago, it is no surprise to have it reported 
that a commercial conference with 
Soviet Russia is one of the first matters 
of business scheduled for the fall. 
France has to consider large invest- 
ments by her thrifty citizens im 
Russian bonds, and also she has been 
affected strongly so far by the policy 
of the United States in withholding 
recognition of the Soviet Government. 
But with Great Britain, Germany, and 
Italy, China, and many of the smaller 
nations, in contact with Russia on 4 
basis of working understanding, and 
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with the need for opening up the 
Russian market and reviving trade to 
the extent possible, it is to be expected 
that France will reach some sort of 
accord with Russia, perhaps along the 
lines of the Anglo-Russian settlement. 

France was almost completely ab- 
sorbed during the month in the course 
of the reparations conference. The 
tenseness of the political situation was 
shown by violent outbreaks of Nation- 
alists and Communists in the Chamber 
of Deputies against Herriot, when he 
returned to fight for ratification of the 
agreements he had initialed. Popular 
demonstrations by his supporters also 
emphasized the critical nature of the 
struggle, in which it was forecasted 
that he would win by a small majority. 





“NORMALCY” IN ITALY 


Mussolini has to walk carefully to get over the political crisis of resentment against Fascist 
violence, observes Serenissimo of Rome 
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Germany Conciliates Russia 


HE BREAK in German-Russian 
trade relations, which two months 
ago followed a police raid on the Soviet 
Embassy in Berlin because of suspicion 
of a conspiracy to aid Communist 
strikes in Germany, was reported to 
be patched up. At the time the Russian 
Ambassador left Berlin, and there were 
manifestations of ill will toward Ger- 
mans in Russia and interferences with 
German business there. Increasingly 
hard times in Germany, and the neces- 
sity of retaining a place in the Russian 
trade field on some terms, have dictated 
an adjustment of the incident by nego- 
tiation, on terms said to be satisfactory 
to both countries. 
In her campaign to reestablish her 
business position, Germany has also 
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ITALY IN THE SOCIETY OF NATIONS 


“May I come in?” asks Italia, while according to L’Asino of Rome the others reply, 


“Come again when you've got those stains out of your dress 


concluded a trade with 
Spain. 

Chancellor Marx, returning to Berlin 
from London, faced a Nationalist at- 
tack even more formidable than that 
against Premier Herriot in Paris. But 
the opinion of the leading industrialists 
was in favor of putting the reparations 
agreement into effect. This was ex- 
pected to swing the balance in favor 
of the Cabinet, despite the bitter an- 
tagonism of the militarists led by 
Ludendorff, the old war Chief of Staff 
—and barring the chance of a violent 
rising of extreme Socialists and Com- 
munists, who denounced the plan as a 
capitalist plot to dominate the German 
people. 


new treaty 


Itelv Disciplines the Fascisti 





USSOLINI, the Premier who has 
ruled Italy as a dictator for 


nearly two years with the backing of 


Fascisti clubs, was forced to make two 
important concessions to public senti- 
ment following the implication of 


Fascist leaders in the murder of the 





Socialist Deputy Mattectti. The first 
was a new press law granting more 
freedom of expression. The second was 
the incorporation of the Fascist militia 
in the State forces, by royal decree, 
with an oath of allegiance to the King. 
A string was tied to this concession, 
however, by providing that the militia 
should be open to all men between the 
ages of 17 and 30 possessing the “proper 
moral, physical and political qualifica- 
tions.” Meanwhile, a general meeting 
of opposition parties was suppressed 
when Mussolini failed to receive an 
invitation. 

The Premier devised a new pian 
against the so-called Popular party 
which was headed by the priest, Dom 
Sturzo, once his most formidable rival. 
Mussolini’s latest move was to organ- 
ize a new liberal party called the Na- 
tional Centre, pledged to the support of 
the Fascisti Cabinet program. 

Italy and Yugo-Slavia concluded 4 
new commercial treaty, following their 
recent agreement by which Italy ac- 
quired the port of Fiume. 
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GREECE experienced a_ sudden 
change of Cabinet as a result of a 
parliamentary attack based on charges 
of Communism against the Premier, 
Papanastiou, and his associates. The 
activities of his party were largely 
responsible for the end of the monarchy 
and the establishment of a republic in 
(ireece. An ex-Governor of Macedonia, 
Safoulis, succeeded him as Premier. 
He included in his Ministry two fol- 
lowers of the old Nationalist leader 
and war Premier, Venizelos, and put 
the former Greek envoy to the United 
States, Roussos, in charge of foreign 
affairs. 


NEAR EAST 


Turkey Rules against Harems 





\ AONOGAMY must become the rule 
1 for loyal Turks, if new legisla- 
tion by the Turkish National Assembly 
is made effective. The Koran sanctions 
four wives to one man, but in the past 
Oriental mathematics are said some- 
times to have made two and two equal 
five or more. The cost of living, how- 
ever, has created a tendency to limit 
households to one wife, for considera- 
tions of economy, except in the cases 
of a minority of men especially well- 
to-do. So it is expected that the new 
national measure, already in practical 
foree among most of the Turkish peas- 
ant farmers, will prevail without too 
much difficulty. 

Agitation against Jews, which has 
been the cause of so much long-stand- 
ing injustice and trouble in Europe, has 
extended also to Turkey in active form. 
The Assembly is reported to have 
passed a law forcing alien Jews to 
leave the country, giving them the right 
of appeal from the order for one year. 

The question of control of the Mosul 
oil region, involving the frontier be- 
tween Turkey and the British mandate 
territory of Mesopotamia, was referred 
by Great Britain to the League of 
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Nations. Failure to reach a settlement 
with Turkey following the negotiation 
of the peace treaty of Lausanne last 
year led to the British decision. Turkey, 
although not a member of the League, 
has been invited to send delegates to 
Geneva to take part in the discussions 
when the question comes up. 


Persia and the United States 


PERSIAN MOB, engaged in a 

demonstration against the perse- 
cuted religious sect of the Bahaists, 
rushed a carriage in which were Vice- 
Consul Imbrie, of the United States, 
and an American companion, when they 
stopped to take snapshots. Vice-Con- 
sul Imbrie died of injuries, and his 
companion was seriously hurt. The 
reason given for the attack was that 
a cry had been raised that they were 
Bahaists. But more appeared to be 
involved than this simple explanation 
would suggest. The police were re- 
ported to have been indifferent to the 
action of the mob. Later, Mrs. Imbrie 
was attacked, while riding through the 
streets. The crowd spat at her and 
tore off the mourning veil she was 
wearing for her husband. Again the 
police were reported to have been in- 
active. A strong feeling against Amer- 
icans obviously had been inspired. 

An American financial mission under 
Dr. A. C. Millspaugh, of the Depart- 
ment of State, has had headquarters 
in Teheran for some two years, upon 
invitation of the Persian Government, 
to render advice and aid in economic 
reforms. Northern Persia is a sphere of 
keen competition between American, 
3ritish, and Russian interests for the 
exploitation of its rich resources of 
petroleum. American influence has been 
reported as gaining the upper hand; 
and at the same time propaganda 
against Americans has become active— 
whether from native or foreign sources 
is not clear. 

(Continued on Page 110) 





Japan on the Road to Recovery 


By Junnosuke Inouye 


Governor of the Bank of Japan 


“The Nation Has Kept Its Morale Splendidly and Is Putting Forth All Its 
Energy in the Effort. for Restoration, So That I Believe We May 
Look Forward to the Future with Complete Confidence” 


OR a number of years prior to the 

outbreak of the great European 
War, and almost continuously, imports 
into Japan exceeded exports, with the 
obvious result that the trade returns 
invariably presented an adverse bal- 
ance. 

The year immediately preceding the 
war was no exception to the general 
rule, the imports at that time being 
valued at 729,000,000 yen and the ex- 
ports at 632,000,000 yen, showing an 
excess in imports amounting to 97,000,- 
000 yen. In addition to the unfavor- 
able balance in respect of visible trade, 
the international account in respect 
of moneys to be received and payments 
to be made showed an excess, generally 
speaking, on the outgoing side, because 
the amounts of the items representing 
income were quite moderate, whereas 
the funds required for the service of 
the external loans, raised principally 
during the Russo-Japanese War, were 
considerable, and provided an item on 
the payment side which in comparison 
was heavy. In consequence of this 
state of affairs, the Central Bank was 
continually exercised in order to ensure 
the maintenance of its reserve, and at 
the end of June, 1914, it had issued 
notes amounting to 360,000,000 yen 
and held a gold reserve there-against 
of 220,000,000 yen. 

But the advent of the European War 
brought about a marked change in the 
conditions prevailing in Japan as it 
did of course in every other country; 
and without doubt the economic con- 
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dition was the one most deeply affected, 
From all quarters came the demand for 
commodities, and a trade boom sud- 
denly and rapidly developed. The 
totals of exports and imports, which 
in 1915 were 1,240,000,000 yen, after 
three years had reached the figure of 
3,630,000,000 yen, and during this 
period the amount of the exports ex- 
ceeded that of the imports to the extent 
of 1,407,000,000 yen. Concurrently 
with this expansien of trade and not- 
withstanding the purchase and cancel- 
lation of some part of the external 
loans, the international account in re- 
spect of moneys to be received and pay- 
ments to be made also reversed its pre- 
vious tendency. There was a great 
addition to income as a result of loans 
to foreign countries and an increase in 
revenue from shipping sources, such as 
freight and insurance. As a natural 
consequence of the new conditions ob- 
aining, gold was steadily flowing in, 
and at the end of 1920 the amount of 
the reserve of the Central Bank had 
reached 1,240,000,000 yen. At this 
time the issue of notes amounted to 
1,430,000,000 yen, besides which the 
deposits and securities held abroad by 
Japan amounted to some 800,000,000 
yen. 

How striking was the economic 
growth of Japan is evidenced by 4 
glance at the statistics of 1913 and 
those of 1919. During these years re- 
spectively, the outstanding amount of 
notes issued by the Central Bank is 
seen to have increased from 380,000,000 
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New York Edison Company's Power acetate ieee 
Nation on East River at 38th Street 


BONDS—of Public Utility Companies 


WHEREVER you go—in the hearts of cities —on the 
banks of rivers—you find central power stations of 
Public Utility companies, developing light, heat and power for 
nearby and distant industrial centers, towns and hamlets. Their 
service is in demand 24 hours a day, 365 days a year. They 
meet an essential and ever increasing need. 
The National City Company is prepared to offer at all times 
carefully chosen, well secured Public Utility Bonds of liberal 
yield. Each one is recommended as a desirable investment. 
Further specific information by mail or at our nearest office. 


THe NATIONAL Crry ComPpANy — 7217illnd ofcesin 


National City Bank Building, New York oe & see 


abroad. 
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JUNNOSUKE INOUYE 
President of the Yokohama Specie Bank from 1913 to 
1919, Governor of the Bank of Japan since 1919, and 
Minister of Finance under the Yamamoto Cabinet Sep- 
tember 1923 to January 1924, and member of the House of 


of Peers. 


yen to 1,550,000,000 yen, the annual 
amount of cheques and bills cleared, 
from 10,200,000,000 yen to 76,700,000,- 
000 yen, and the total of the paid-up 
capital of the banks and industries in 
the whole country from 2,060,000,000 
yen to 5,970,000,000 yen. Turning to 
the state of production the quality of 
raw silk is shown to have increased 
from 3,750,000 kwan to 6,350,000 kwan, 
the amount of cotton yarn from 1,600,- 
000 piculs to 1,900,000 piculs and the 
tonnage of ships from 1,500,000 tons 
to 3,000,000 tons. 

In consequence of the rapid expan- 
sion of credit, the augmentation of ex- 
ports, the heavier cost of imports, the 
increase in taxation, and so on, the 
commodities rose consider- 


prices of 
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Mr. Inouye has been spending some weeks in 
the United States on a business mission 








ably, and the index number 
of wholesale prices taken jp 
July 1914 as 100 had already 
ascended to 220 at the time of 
the Armistice. Then, al- 
though in the year following 
the cessation of hostilities 
imports once again exceeded 
exports, still further expan- 
sion took place both in credit 
and production, and an ex- 
tension in the speculative 
buying of various articles. In 
these circumstances the up- 
ward tendency in prices be- 
‘ame very pronounced and in 
March 1920 the remarkable 
figure of 338 was recorded as 
the index number. 

A situation such as that 
just described could not, how- 
ever, continue for long, and 
abruptly in the same month 
of March came the inevitable 
reaction, severe and relentless, 
a forerunner to the invasion 
of the great world depression. 
Two or three moderately im- 
portant banks failed, and in a 
number of enterprises a state 
bad management and 
faulty organization was re- 
vealed, but very wisely this 
was everywhere followed by an adjust- 
ment of production and a curtailment 
of credit. Every effort was made to 
reduce currency, while the Government 
earnestly strove for retrenchment in 
fiscal conditions. 

Notwithstanding the trade tendency, 
it was not felt necessary to make any 
call upon the reserve of gold at the 
Central Bank and the embargo placed 
upon its export in 1917 was continued, 
the adverse balance of foreign trade 
being met from funds held abroad, 
which were fairly ample. On the other 
hand, commercial banks, influenced by 
the wealth of deposits made during the 
boom period, had granted credit freely 
and some portion of this having become 
“locked up” could not be readily with- 
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SEEKING NEW BUSINESS ON OUR RECORD 


1824—An Acorn 
1924—An Oak 


F THE CHEMICAL dwells insist- 

ently upon the date that it was 
founded, it is because in the one 
hundred years of its history, it has 
had countless opportunities to learn 
that the greatest ability of all, is the 
ability to survive. 


Every oak was once an acorn. 


But not every acorn becomes an oak. 
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drawn. Furthermore, the Government 
policy of retrenchment did not attain 
the degree essential to enable a reduc- 
tion in taxes, and under these circum- 
stances the immediate realization of 
the objects of currency deflation and 
credit curtailment was not possible to 
the extent desired. 

It followed therefore that the fall in 
the prices of commodities was not so 
marked as hoped for, but the general 
tendency was gradually downward. In 
August 1923 the index figure had im- 
proved to 200, while wages followed the 
general trend. The adverse balance of 
trade meanwhile had decreased from 
380,000,000 yen in 1920 to 250,000,000 
yen in 1922, and it was anticipated that 
the economic cycle would gradually 
become settled once again if the same 
policy were persevered in. 

Then suddenly Japan was stricken 
with disaster—the terrible earthquake 
followed by the great fire in September 
of last year. The damage wrought by 
this catastrophe was indeed heavy, but 
the severity was tempered by the fact 
that the area affected was narrow, and 
its center, the City of Tokyo, a place of 
consumption. Viewed, therefore, from 
the broad standpoint of the economic 
power of the whole of Japan, the loss 
suffered was by no means overwhelm- 
ing, but unfortunately great quantities 
of commodities, and to some extent fac- 
tories, were destroyed, and replenish- 
ment has to be obtained from abroad. 

For some time, therefore, it will be 
impossible to avoid an excess of im- 
ports and it is inevitable that the rate 
of exchange will be against Japan, so 
that the yen, the parity of which ex- 
pressed in dollars is 49.84 cents, is now 
worth a little above 41 cents, whereas 
just before the earthquake it was 
quoted at nearly 49 cents. As, how- 


ever, in April it had fallen almost as 
low as 39 cents, it may be reasonable 
to assume that recovery has already 
commenced. 
ferred to is due 
stance described 


The depreciation just re- 
solely to the cireum- 
and is in no way at- 
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tributable to any over-issue of notes 
by the Central Bank beyond the gold 
reserve held by the bank—or in other 
words to any anxiety regarding the 
gold reserve. Japan is still maintaining 
the embargo on the export of gold, and 
quite recently, on the 15th of June 
1924, the Central Bank held gold to 
the value of 1,061,000,000 yen against 
a total of notes issued by the bank 
amounting to 1,212,000,000 yen. It 
will be at once seen therefore that the 
gold reserve is ample, the rate as com- 
pared with the notes issued being prac- 
tically 87.5 per cent. 

The reason why Japan continues the 
embargo on the export of gold while 
at the same time laboring under the 
disadvantage of a depreciated rate of 
exchange is simply with a view to re- 
stricting the import of luxuries and pre- 
venting so far as possible the specu- 
lative buying of commodities. It is 
deemed essential in order to secure the 
adjustment of the economic cycle at 
home. The increase of imports, to- 
gether with the unfortunate fact that 
the downward tendency in the prices of 
commodities and wages at home was 
checked and indeed temporarily re- 
versed in the devastated district, set 
Japan a great problem. The Govern- 
ment avoided borrowing so far as pos- 
sible and endeavored to reduce expenses. 

The nation has kept its morale splen- 
didly and is putting forth all its energy 
in the effort for restoration, so that I 
believe we may look forward to the 
future with complete confidence. The 
great way to meet the altered condi- 
tions is for all to work untiringly and 
so increase production on the one hand, 
while exercising thrift so far as possible 
and refraining from indulgence in lux- 
ury on the other hand. It is firmly 
anticipated that with these resolves 
and unflinching determination to per- 
severe and overcome all difficulties, the 
fundamental adjustment of the eco- 
nomic cycle and recovery from the 
effects of the earthquake will be secured 
in the shortest possible time. 
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POLICY 


PoLicy is the body of principles which guide the 
conduét of the organization. Every business con- 
cern hasa policy because even no policy is a policy. 


In this institution the policy is definite and pro- 
nounced. It calls always for constructive financial 
service to American business. In war or peace, in 
Storm or calm, there has been no departure from 
that policy. 

Five thousand customer banks and many thou- 
sand individual customers attest it. It is one of the 
Striking components of the extra measure of service 
normal to these banks. 
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(Continued from Page 103) 

A strongly worded note from Wash- 
ington brought apologies from the 
Persian Government and assurances 
that many arrests had been made and 
that everything would be done to pun- 
ish the assassins. But the deeper-lying 
problem remains to be worked out. 

Shah Ahmed, it has been reported 
meanwhile, is still the ruler of Persia, 
and recent circumstantial accounts 
which told how he was deposed because 
of his long absence in Europe and how 
a regency had been established in favor 
of his infant son were erroneous. 


EGYPT came into critical conflict 
with Great Britain in the Sudan over 
the suppression of mutinies among 
Egyptian troops. At Atbara a regi- 
ment was reported to have fired on 
British troops. stationed there, who 
returned the fire and killed a number 
of Egyptian soldiers. The details were 
obscure. The Egyptian Government 
ordered disciplinary forces to the spot 
to control the mutineers, but the Brit- 
ish Government warned the authorities 
in Cairo to leave the matter of dis- 
cipline to the British commanders. It 
backed up its demand by dispatching 
warships and additional forces. The 
incident passed over—but not without 
revealing the tensity of feeling over the 
control of the region of the upper Nile. 


FAR EAST 


Japan and American Relations 


BJECTIONS on the part of the Japa- 
O nese Government blocked the 
proposed appointment of Dr. Jacob 
Gould Schurman, American Minister 
to China, to succeed Cyrus E. Woods 
as Ambassador to Japan. Dr. Schur- 
man’s policies in Peking and his re- 
ported opposition to the advancement 
of Japanese claims of special interest 
in China were understood to be the 
reason why he was not regarded as 
persona grata in Tokyo. 
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Massanao Hanihara, returning 
Japan from his post as Ambassador i 
Washington, gave an interview in d@ 
fense of his famous note to the A@ 
ministration intimating that “gray 
consequences” might result from th 
Japanese exclusion clause of the immik 
gration law. He also made it cleg 
that he would not return to the Unite 
States. : 

A friendly action toward America wa 
taken by the Imperial Household, i 
the significant form of the gift of @ 
site for an American school in Toky@ 
Japanese associations followed b&b 
undertaking a campaign to raisé 
$50,000 to erect a building. 

Russian economic concessions were 
the main issue of conferences in Peking, 
regarding terms for the recognition of 
the Moscow Government and the con® 
clusion of a trade agreement resumed) 
by Japanese and Soviet representatives) 
Heretofore agreement has been blocked) 
by Japanese demands for special privi-) 
leges in Siberia and the island of Sake 
halin, in return for the evacuation of 
the northern half of the island. This 
Russian territory is held by Japanesé 
troops as security for damage claims 
arising out of a riot in Nikolaevsky 
Siberia, in 1920, in which Japanese sub= 
jects were killed. Its resources of pey 
troleum—for which American interest 
have also attempted to secure conces= 
sions—and its timber, minerals and 
fisheries are among the matters of chief} 
concern in the attempt of Japan ang 
Russia to reach a working trade accords 


] 


CHINA received the envoy of Soviet 
Russia, accredited to Peking from Mose 
cow under the new diplomatic agree 
ment between the governments, willl 


the full rank of Ambassador. He madé 
an official visit to President Tsao K 
who welcomed him, and -thus techni- 
cally accorded to him the position OF 
dean of the diplomatic corps. 
Ma.tcotm W. Davis. 








